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T HE completely modern design of the “Silver Boy 15” floor machine assures 
maximum results in scrubbing, polishing and steelwooling. 

The “Silver Boy” is easily operated around furniture, up to bases, forward, 

backwards or sideways, all with little or no effort on the part of the operator. 


Fully guaranteed . . . no belts to slip or wear out . . . C.S.A. approval No. 9702 
... available in either 25 or 60 cycle. 


MacEacherns’ also produce the standard 15”, 12” and 10” floor machines. 
Write or telephone today 


* Also manufocturers and distributors of soaps, waxes, cleaners, polishes, “TINTAWN” woven rugs and all types of floor machines. 


| % 
FLOOR FINISHING SPECIALISTS & 
TORONTO HAMILTON PORT ARTHUR BELLEVILLE —CLONDON 





No. ae Globe 


alve 


Globe, Angle, Gate or Check—of 
brass, iron, steel or special alloy— 
for steam, water, air, oil, gas or 
other lines—in the complete Crane 
line there’s the right size and type 
of valve to meet, every specific 
requirement. 

All are practical and serviceable, of 
uniform Crane quality, their designs 
based on a complete and accurate 
knowledge of valve use. 


No. 144% HP 
Globe V alve 


Your nearest Crane Branch can 
specify and supply a valve, fitting 
or piping component for whatever 


No. 461 Iron : 
service you encounter. 


oe. W edge Gate 
Valve with Non- 


aa 


No. 465% Iron 

Body W edge Gate 

Valve with Rising 
Stem 


Rising Stem 


For complete information, see Crane 
49 Catalogue literature, or ask your 
Branch. 


No. 34 Swing 
Check ¥ alve 


HANDY SELECTION CHART + SCREWED BRASS VALVES 





GLOBE AND ANGLE VALVES 
MAXIMUM |_ bie tea See t GATE 
WORKING | : a oR VALVES 
PRESSURE | Composition Regrinding Plug Type 

| inc Dise Plug 








Non- Rising| “Lift 
} | Stem Stem 

; aia | eg sielaciaesi itenel 
100 1204 1205 ? e | . 410 1212 _ 


(See Note) aa ame: eS elas aye + 


Globe Angle Globe Angle Globe Angle Rising Swing 


. * | | 20 


1414P 1614P 27 


1644MP 





14144MP 
14.4HP | 16'4HP | 


370E | 370E | 382P 
| } 





384P 622E 








NOTE— These are steam ratings; wh mn seleciing any valve, service and usage must be considered, which often dictates the choice of a valve 
nominally rated for higher pressure. *Where specific valve not listed, select valve in next higher pressure rating. 


CRANE LIMITED + GENERAL OFFICE: 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
18 BRANCHES IN 10 CANADIAN PROVINCES 1-9053-R 


CRANE Giles s hianiteane ies 
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CUTS A Quick, Low- 
THE Cost Solution to 
HIGH “Classroom Squeeze” 


COST Across Canada School Boards and Archi- 

tects are finding the low-cost solution to 

OF classroom squeeze with economical 
ARMCO School Buildings. 


[ Such centres as Beverley, Alberta; Kenville, 
EARNING Manitoba; Chesley, Ontario; Guelph, 
Ontario; Montreal, Quebec, are en- 


thusiastic about their attractive 
modern schools. 








Armco Schools combine low cost with 

high quality, good appearance or per- 

67 George manence. The all steel fire resistant 

Please send me full datao® construction is ideal for school use 

Buildings —and the one floor plan means rapid 
clearing in emergency. 


age 
mco Drain 
Ar of Can 


Armco representatives are located in 
principal cities. School planners are 
invited to make use of their services. 


amc/ ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 


OF CANADA LTD. 


LENNOXVILLE GUELPH WINNIPEG 


REGINA EDMONTON CALGARY VANCOUVER 
166D 
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Johns-Manville 


has the materials and the experience to solve 
. ___ YOUR NOISE PROBLEM! 


IF MANAGEMENT could see in cold cash figures what noise 
costs per year, there'd be an overwhelming rush for 
d {  Johns-Manville Acoustical Service. For this company, 
i ft. : pioneer in the field, has been successfully controlling sound 
, “| for over 37 years. 


Johns-Manville experience covers every conceivable 
noise problem and J-M Acoustical Materials and engineering 
has helped reduce noise for many hundreds of customers, 
in some cases as much as 42%. 

In the wide variety made by J-M there are Acoustical 
Materials for every specific requirement, even to 
special moisture-resistant washable materials and panels 
that can be painted without reducing their 
sound-absorbing qualities. 

To help choose the correct acoustical material for the job, 
write for free booklet, “Sound Control”, to 
Canadian Johns-Manville, Dept.1181,199 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


Johns-Manville 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
FLOORS WITH KWYKWAX 


GLOSS 


a high, hard luster — breathes life into even the oldest flooring. 


Kwykwax produced a rich-looking sheen on this well battered linoleum without 


buffing or polishing . . . and new floors respond like magic! A deep, long-lasting 


gloss that will not darken wood or other surfaces. After heavy traffic wear, a light 


buffing brings back new, brighter sparkle. 


’ TECTION saves floor repair. Kwykwax 
resists hot and cold water. Won't spot or peel 
even after long, “rainy day” exposure 


Repeated application restores worn floors 


SAFETY is only good business sense. So too 
is Kwykwax, listed by the Underwriters’ Laboro- 
tories as an anti-slip floor treatment. Ask the 
ladies — soon as your floors are Kwykwaxed! 


An independent survey* proves it! Recently, field and laboratory 


tests were conducted without favoritism on a wide range of floor- 


ing materials. At the request of a well-known association. Of 26 


water-emulsion waxes tested, only Kwykwax earned a triple top 


rating in the three main classifications: Gloss . . 


. Mar-resistance 


. Water-resistance. Kwykwax surpassed a number of higher- 


priced competitors! Prove it to your own satisfaction. Compare 


your present wax with a test sample of Kwykwax. For a free 


sample write Dept. 24. 


APPEARANCE and application go hand in 
hand. Kwykwox spreads on smoothly ond 
easily. Without lapping or streaking. A non- 
tacky finish means floors stay cleaner. 


HARDNESS can be easily tested. Ask a West 
representative to coat o standard test sheet 
with your present wox—and Kwykwax. Scratch 
both with the edge of a coin. You judge! 


— = 


ECONOMY here can mean extro profits. 
There’s 1500 to 2000 sq. ft. of coverage in 
every gallon of Kwykwax! Squeeze it out... 
the thinner the coating the better. 


ae ; 
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A 


~ 
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5621-23 Casgrain Avenue, Montreal, Quebec 


* Ask your West representative for a copy of this wax evaluation report. 


(Branch Offices: Calgary, Edmonton, Halifax, 
Regina, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg) 
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Personalities; Larger Saskatchewar 
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Educationally Speaking 25 
They Hove Taken the Curse Off the High 1.Q. at Upper 
Canada College 


By G M Galt, UC 


Practical Child = in a Community Nursery School 


By Mrs. H. Mc 
Equipment for the Physical Education Course 
A Health Program for Secondary Schools 
By Donald C. Smith, M.D 
Kent Senior Public School 
By A H. Cowie. Prir 


Adapting the High School to the Non-College Student 
By G A. Wheabke 


George Harvey Vocational School 
By John B. Parkin Associate 


Archit 


Manchester Elementary School, Calgary 
F G Buchanan ond W A Brant 


By F 


Toronto's Teacher Salary Schedule 


DEPARTMENTS 
Brief Reviews of School and Professional Books 
School Progress Quorterly New Book List 
Radio and Visual Aids in the Modern School 
Miscellaneous Items on New Products and Supplies 
Advertisers’ Index 


sarily gree wit tatements mode 
1 Progress we believe thot they are of 
stance ¢ 


bring to the attention of 
{ *] } 





Harry F. Coles, B.A. 


Editorial and Business Offices 57 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont. 





SCHOOL PROGRESS 


masters, 


s an independent publication, for principals, head- 
nspectors, school board chairmen, secretaries, business admin- 
strators and purchasing agents, building superinter:dents, school 
architects, superiniendents, secretaries and directors of education, and 
school supply houses throughout Canada 

Authorized as second class matter by the Post Office Department at 
Ottawo, Canada, 1932 





Subscription Rates 
$200 a year—single copies and all extra copies 35c. each 
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Apsco gives you 2) 
fimes as many points! 


Exhaustive tests by i dent lab ies* prove thot 
Apsco pencil yw ey are your best buy. And ere’ s why: 
Apsco sharpens 22 times as Apsco sharpens a perfect point 

many points! every time! 
Apsco sherpens more points Apsco saves up to 70% of cut- 
per pencil! ter replacement costs! 

Apsco gives you all these plus odvantages at no extra cost! 





APSCO 28,000TH POINT 


BRAND 7A" 
9,000TH POINT 


COMPARE THE POINTS! 


Unretouched laboratory photographs® * show the sharpen- 
ing superiority of APSCO’s exclusive cutter design. Com- 
pare APSCO’s 28,000th point with the 9,000th point of 
comparable competitive sharpener. 
*United States Testing Co., Test Nos. 89388 and E-756; 
** Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, File No. 32999. 





Chicago 


APSCO Sharpeners Are Sold By Leuding School $ 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER co. 
TORONTO of Canada Limited ONTARIO 














From Student 


to Skilled 














Craftsman 
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4 ‘ In technical and vocational schools 
“ae from coast to coast BEAVER Power 
<4 ‘ Tools are being thoroughly tested on 
i iy the work benches of critical students 
Z and skillful instructors. As a result, 


. aR 
Bey 


nes eee 
fe 


10” Floor Model Variety Sow these expertly designed machines 


16” Drill Press have proved to be unexcelled for 


performance, easy to operate, and 


ae rs ; completely reliable in every respect. 

ah igs © Everyone of the BEAVER Power 

¥ iy ; Tools illustrated here can open up 

oa to alert young students fresh 

ee \#" Bond Sow = am «6=6sctvenues for their skills. Sturdily 
constructed for years of hard ser- 

vice, BEAVER Power Tools are also 

versatile enough to satisfy a wide 


Se _ variety of school workshop demands. 
6” Jointer Planer : “¢ 


24” Scroll Jig Sew ies ' 
weteadeee (0h ont & BEAVER POWER TOOLS 


BEAVER Power Tools at 


your local Beaver 
dealer soon! 


EASI-BILC 
PATTERN 





New Life for Your School 


Glidden Color Studios will submit Color Ele- Our long experience in color recommendations 
vations for the redecoration of a complete for all types of schools and institutions is at 
school, an auditorium or a single classroom. your service. 


a ee 


ay sae 


COLOR 


RECOMMENDATIONS 








When you're redecorating anyway, take provides attractive appearancebut ensures 
advantage of this Professional Color Ser- the maximum light reflection so essential 
vice that guides you to the latest develop- in relieving classroom fatigue and improv- 
ments in Color Science and not only ing the students’ morale. 


Send for our booklet—"Sight Perfection for Schools”, which will give 
you further information on how the Glidden Color Studio can assist you. 
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THE IDEAL DESK 
FOR MODERN CLASSROOMS 


NEW * SMART *& DURABLE * MOBILE *& PRACTICAL * COMFORTABLE 


SUPPLIED WITH TWO WAY DRAWER OR OPEN 
BOOK SHELF UNDER SEAT, AS MAY BE PREFERRED 


There is nothing to compare with our 


“CTS” Movable Chair Desk 


in attractive appearance and all-round superiority 
MADE IN CANADA 


Write for further particulars of this outstanding model 
and our complete line of superior school furniture 


GO Vendry Diviscon, rh 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC ‘COMPANY 


OF CANADA LIMITED 





Succesior lo The Gea. ‘M Hendry Ca Limited 


146 KENDAL AVENUE. TC 


7275 ST. URBAIN STREET, MONTREAL 14 1076 GRANVILLE STREET, VANCOUVER 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 
ON EDUCATION 
Conducted by the Editor 





Personalities 


Dr. Muriel Roscoe, Principal, Victoria College, McGill Uni- 


versity, has been appointed to head the Canadian group of 50 
girls to visit the United Kingdom next summer as organized 
by Garfield Weston, Canadian industrialist. 

Brother Léopold Taillon, Dean of the Scnool of Education 
at Saint-Joseph University, has returned from a special visit 
to Europe undertaken for the purpose of studying the prob- 
lem of second language teaching. 


Dr. O. J. Désaulniers, Superintendent of Education for the 


Province of Quebec, has received the degree of Doctor of 
Pedagogy: (honoris causa) from Laval University. 


Dr. B. O. Filteau, French Secretary, Department of Educa- | 
tion, Quebec, has received the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy | 


(honoris causa) from Laval University. 

Dr. W. G. Hall, of the Division of Preventive Dentistry, 
Provincial Department of Health, B.C., has designed a mobile 
dental health unit to serve the schools of the province. 

Mr. J. O. Linteau has been appointed head of the new De- 
partment of Buildings and Grounds of the Montreal Catholic 
School Commission. 

Mr. R. M. Sherk, on the staff of Ryerson Technical Institute, 
Toronto, has been appointed principal of the new Technical 
School being erected to serve the York Township Area in 
suburban Toronto. 

Prof. Evan A. Hardy, head of the Agricultural Engineering 
Department of the University of Saskatchewan, and for 
several years President of the Saskatchewan School Trustees 
Association, has been granted leave of absence to accept a 


United Nations assignment in Ceylon under the U.N. Tech- 


nical Assistance Program. 

Mr. James A. McCowan, since 1906 Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Board of Trustees of the Summerberry School District 
No. 33, Saskatchewan, has retired after 44 years of service. 

Mr. J. W. McNutt, acting director of Vocational Education 
for the province of New Brunswick, has been appointed 
Director to succed Mr. W. K. Tibert, retired. 

Dr. C. C. Goldring, Director of Education, Toronto, attended 
the Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth as an official representative of the Canadian Education 
Association. 


Mr. David Hoyle, principal of the Coleman School, Cole- | 


man, Alberta, and for 22 years superintendent of Coleman 
Schools, has retired and is living in Calgary. 


Dr. A. B. B. Moore, formerly principal of St. Andrew’s 


College, Saskatoon, has been 
Victoria University, Toronto. 
dian and thirty-one U.S. universities attended. 

Mr. A. T. Brown, chairman of the Board of Education, Galt, 
Ontario, welcomed members of the O0.A.S.B.0. to their mid- 
winter session in that city. 

Hon. Gordon Taylor, former Alberta teacher, has been 
appointed Minister of Railways ance Telephone and Actinz 
Minister of Public Works for the province of Alberta. 

Dr. John E. Long, Director of the Research Department of 
the Ontario College of Education and Chairman of the C.E.A. 
Research Council, has been elected a member of the Forest 

(Continued on page 14) 


installed as president of 
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Delegates from thirty Cana- | 


Children’s 


playground’ 
Qught to have 


THRILLING “FROST” SLIDES 


Every Kiddie loves the zest of smooth Frost Play- 
ground Slides. Malleable iron tread steps are 
securely bolted to sturdy inch and a quarter pipe to 
form the safe ascending ladder . . . with a staunch 
hand rail welded to the pipe and looped at the top 
for “take-off” handles. 


The chute itself is made of hardwood strips, speci- 
ally treated to resist weather. Steel frames and 
malleable iron fittings are hot galvanized to inhibit 
| rust. This Frost Slide stands 8 feet high, with a 
chute 16 feet long. It takes about 6 x 22 feet of 
ground space. 

May we send you our 

illustrated catalogue? 


FROST STEEL 
AND WIRE 


CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL HAMILTON WINNIPEG 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 








Is Your School a 


The answer probably is yes—if your classrooms 
suffer from overheating and underbeating—as most 
classrooms do. 


Medical authorities have long believed that these 
undesirable heating conditions not only provoke 
sneezing, but actually cause colds. 


Fortunately, these cold- breeding conditions can 
easily be eliminated from classrooms—and at mod- 
erate cost. Modern Honeywell heating controls keep 
room temperatures remarkably even all day long, 
and greatly reduce drafts. And experience shows 


that better heating —scientifically controlled by 
Honeywell—substantially reduces absenteeism due 
to colds and other respiratory diseases. 


For complete information on what Honeywell 
controls can do for your school, call your local 
Honeywell office for engineering advice by a 
Honeywell engineer. Or write Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Leaside, Toronto 17. 


Honeywell 








Fout in Couttoly 
LONDON, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER 


OFFICES IN HALIFAX, MONTREAL, OTTAWA, HAMILTON, 
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Cut maintenance costs! 
Keep floors clean and lustrous! 


BUFF 
WITH A JOHNSON 
ELECTRIC POLISHER 


(ALSO FOR 


CLEAN WITH 


JOHNSON’S FLOOR CLEANER 





The hard brilliant lustre 
of Johnson's Traffic Wax 
gives floors incompar- 
able beauty and protec- 
tion. Traffic Wax is a 
top-quality buffing wax 


No wonder maintenance 
men prefer quick acting 





Johnson’s Floor Cleaner! 
Johnson’s Floor Cleaner 
is recommended for use 
on hardwood floors, lino- 


made especially for wood, 
linoleum, cork, concrete 
and terrazzo floors. It 
buffs to a tough, wear- 


A Johnson Heavy-Duty 
Polisher not only offers 
far better maintenance . - 

it drastically cuts mainten- 


ance costs! In one hour, 4 
Johnson Polisher gy at 
meee dreds of square feet 

a lag poe, Besides polishing 
and greatly prolongs the 


it is efficient as @ floor 
life of any floor. Ayail- scrubber. Their balanced 
or rubber tiles). Both . 
able in either paste or 


constructi gi s _ 
an Ss are F on ve 
Johnson Cle r li 3 


suas © operation . - 
4 years aver pS 
: i an 
quick, _ efficient cone bg 


neneeeneee 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, LTD. 


Dept. SPA , Brantford, Ontario. 


leums, and painted floors 
of all kinds. (Use John- 
son’s Penetrating Floor 
Cleaner for use on mastic 


resistant film that’s hard 





economical. 








MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Mail coupon today for complete 
information on Johnson's mainten- 
ance products . .. also for 
Johnson's Free booklet on “How 
to Care for Floors”. 


Please send me all the facts “ome 
about Johnuion's Maintenance 
Products . . . also the free 
booklet, “How to Care for Address 


Company 


City 
1973 
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THE SPOTLIGHT ...... 


Hill Village Board of Education for the seventh consecutive 
year. 

Dr. Walter K. Tibert has retired as Director of Vocational 
Education for the province of New Brunswick. 

Mr. R. J. Johns, formerly Director of Technical Education 
for Manitoba, has been appointed Principal of the new 
Greater Winnipeg Technical Vocational School. 

Mr. Fred S. Haines, R.C.A., is retiring in June after eighteen 
years service as Principal of the Ontario College of Art, 
Toronto. 

Mr. Lawrence A. C. Panton, head of the Art Department, 
Northern Vocational School, Toronto, has been named to suc- 
ceed Fred S. Haines, who is retiring in June, as Principal of 
the Ontario College of Art, Toronto. 

Mr. C. R. Conquergood, for many years a member of the 
Board of Education, Toronto, and recently a member of the 
Hope Royal Commission on Education for the Province of 
Ontario, has been chosen the man who contributed most to 
secondary education in Ontario during 1950 by the Ontario 
Secondary School Teachers’ Federation. 

a * * * 





TEACHING 
ENTERTAINING 


INSTRUCTION 
RECREATION 


ELECTRO-VOX brings the whole school 23 Larger School Units Now Permanent in Saskatchewan 


within earshot or voice range of the principal. 


Without 
may 


leaving his desk, 'the principal 
check class-room routine, supervise 
even, when the teacher is out of his class- 
room, give instructions to teacher or pupil: in 
short, be everywhere or anywhere his pres- 


ence is required. No messenger is called, 


By the end of 1950 a total of 23 larger school units 
were permanently established through choice of the resi- 
dent ratepayers of their areas. 

During December, nine units completed their five and 
one-half years (66 months) of operation. During the 
previous six months ratepayers had the opportunity to 
decide whether or not to retain the unit type of ad- 
ministration. 

To date none of the units which have completed their 


first five and a half year periods has voted against reten- 
tion of the plan. 

Some have petitioned the department for disorganiza- 
tion of their particular unit through a vote, but so far 
these votes have always shown that the majority of 
ratepayers was in favour of retaining the system. 

At the end of the year there were 48 units in opera- 
tion, of which 24 had completed their initial 66-month 
terms. Of these, 21 went on a permanent basis without 
any vote, two others continued after a favourable vote, 
and in the remaining one—Assiniboia—a petition for a 
vote on disorganization is presently being checked. 

Of the remaining 24 units, 21 will have completed their 
five and a half years of operation by the end of Septem- 
ber. The remaining three—Watrous, Willowbunch and 
Rosetown—have terms up to four years to complete their 
initial period. 

A Declaration of Human Rights 

James Torres Bodet, Director General of UNESCO, 
the distinguished Mexican educationist, urges that the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights should be made 
a feature of every classroom in all free countries: “The 
child must be shown how, from the outset, his life at 
home and at school is influenced by its principles; it is 
even well to convince him that the instruction he receives 
flows likewis:. from those same principles; and above all, 
he must be taught to realize that the rights conferred 
upon him imply that he for his part will, now and in 
the future, fulfill corresponding duties, so that all of his 
fellows may enjoy the advantages that he himself enjoys.” 

(Continued on page 18) 


there need be none of this running up and 
down the corridors. A flash signal light gives 
warning that the Head has something to say. 





ELECTRO-VOX School installation consists 
desk, comprising the 
intercommunication system, radio receiver, 
phonograph, and selector for eighty class- 
rooms or less. 


of: Central-control 


Nation-wide ELECTRO-VOX has factory- 
trained installers and service men, a policy 
of undivided responsibility. 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


2222 Ontario St. East Montreal 


Please send the facts on how ELECTRO-VOX aids in school 
management. 


"errr 


NAME (of school) 
ATTENTION 


ADDRESS CITY 
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You are cordially invited 


to visit the Canadian General Electric 


Lighting Institute 


Located at 165 Dufferin Street, 
Toronto, near the grounds of 

the Canadian National Exhibition, the 
Licutinc INstiTUTE is open during 
regular business hours. Here is 
assembled a large and fascinating 
display of lamps and equipment for 


every Lighting need. 


A visit to the Licutine INnstiTUTE 
will prove rewarding to those seeking 
further general knowledge of 
lighting. Members of the lighting 
industry who wish to keep 

informed on modern practices will be 
able to study and see demonstrated 
the latest ideas in lighting for 


stores, schoolrooms, offices, factories 





and other applications. 


The staff of the Licatine InstiTUTE 
will be pleased to have you make 

an appointment for a visit anytime 
and to help you with any 

specialized lighting applications 

in which you are interested, 


¢ 


Lighting Service Department 
CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO — SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST WLS-550 
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HE'S HOME SAFE on a “round tripper” to score the winning run. 
And he's home safe after a round trip in a Reo Safety School Bus. 

Built for safety from wheels to roof top, the Reo is engineered 
@s one complete unit. it has all the prime safety features 
plus low operating cost. 


Reo Safety School Buses are equipped with the all-new Gold 
Comet engine, the most powerful gasoline engine of its size. 


For complete information see your nearest Reo representative 
or write Safety Bus Division, Reo Motor Company of Canada, 
Lid., Leaside, Toronto, Ontario. 


BUILT, SOLD 
AND SERVICED 
IN CANADA 


SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 
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**Saves me valuable time,” 
says the PRINCIPAL... 


The day is gone when a principal has to “live 
by the clock”. .. waste valuable time ringing 
bells. No matter how varied the daily pro- 
gram, an Edwards Clock and Program Sys- 
tem can take over with no trouble. Signals 
can be operated at one minute intervals, 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week! 


**Saves me needless servicing,” 
says the MAINTENANCE MAN... 


It’s the maintenance staff's 
dream ...a clock and program 
system operating without need 
of a master clock that has to be 
regulated and adjusted! No “Saves me nerve-racking worry,” 
wonder schools report up to 18 

years of trouble-free service says the PARENT... 

from Edwards Telechron-mo- 
tored clock systems! 





Most important is the parents’ sure knowl- 
edge that their children are attending a 
school dependably safeguarded by Edwards 
... the finest protection equipment man can 
design and money can buy! For full details 
on Edwards clock, fire alarm and telephone 
equipment, send for our illustrated bulletins. 


**Saves us responsibility,” 
says the SCHOOL BOARD... 


By installing’ Edwards signaling, communication and 
protection systems, school hoards can centralize responsi- 
bility—assuring complete, integrated service at all times. 


EDWARDS OF CANADA LIMITED 
675 Butler Street, Montreal 
SAINT JOHN ® TORONTO © EDMONTON © WINNIPEG 77 years’ experience in electrical signaling 
VANCOUVER Clock & Program ... Telephone . . . FireAlarm Systems 
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PLEXIGLAS 


Colour 
Eye-resting green 
Solid throughout 


Lightweight, Tough 
Resilient, Shatterproof 
Long Wearing, Non-glare 
High Visibility 

Perfect Writing Surface 
Easy to Erase 


Requires no Maintenance 
Easy to Install 

Versatile, Has many uses 
Decorative 


Direct inquiries to the Canadian Distributors 





|THE SPOTLIGHT ...... 


| Annual Convention Manitoba School Trustees’ Association 

The 42nd Annual Convention of the Manitoba School 

| Trustees’ Association was held in Winnipeg on January 

23rd, 24th and 25th with the highest attendance on 
| record—686 registered delegates. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President—James A. Cuddy, Sanford (4th term). 

Vice-President—H. E. Batters, Portage la Prairie. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Robert Love, Melita—(This is 
the 25th consecutive year of service for Mr. Love as 
Secretary, and he was voted a life membership.) 

Directors: Bert McLeod, Shoal Lake; Mrs. W. J. 
Shore, Neepawa; E. Prefontaine, M.L.A., St. Pierre; 
George A. Fitton, Brandon; Jos. A. Marion, St. Boni- 
face; A. J. Thiessen, Rosenfield; Gordon Windsor, Pilot 
Mound; Adam Beck, Winnipeg. 

An International Association of Universities 

The world’s first International Association of Uni- 
versities was set up in Nice, France at a one-week meet- 
ing (December 4-10) attended by delegates representing 
universities in 53 countries. 

More than 200 delegates unanimously approved the 
constitution and programme of the new association and 
elected M. Jean Sarrailh, Rector of the University of 
Paris as president and Dr. S. C. Roberts, Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge University as vice-president. 

The main purpose of the association, whose head- 
quarters will be in Paris, is to give universities greater 
solidarity through mutual assistance. The International 
Universities Bureau will work in Paris as the Associ- 
ation’s Secretariat and will constitute a centre of sta- 
tistical studies in all branches of university life. 

By spreading among universities better knowledge of 
each other’s curricula and methods of organization, the 
Bureau will help to solve such problems as the equiva- 
lences of degrees and diplomas issued by higher educa- 
tion authorities in all parts of the world. A programme 
of long-term exchanges of professors among universities 
will also be considered as well as the role that universities 
can play in the United National Technical Assistance 
Plan. 

The Garfield Westca Goodwill Tours This Year 

One hundred British and Canadian girls will exchange 
visits this summer as guests of W. Garfield Weston, 
Canadian-born international industrialist. Up to now, 
the Weston goodwill youth tours have been for boys only. 

The fifty Canadian girls are to sail from Montreal for 
Liverpool July 13th. They will return in late August. 
Fifty British girls will tour central Canada during 
August. 

In Canada, girls will be chosen from all 10 provinces 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. All selections 
will be made through the schools by the Canadian Educa- 
tion Association. Average age will be 16. 

Mr. Weston’s goodwill programme began two years 
ago with a tour of Canada for fifty British boys. Last 
summer fifty Canadian boys visited Britain while fifty 
British boys toured Canada. 

Objectives of the tours, Mr. Weston says, are “to de- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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**‘Wisdom is never dear, provided 
the article be genuine” 


—Horace Greely. 


. and there is wisdom in buying Royal Metal 
Furniture for every seating requirement in schools, 
colleges and public institutions of all kinds. You can 
be sure when you specify 


ZZ 


Metal Furniture you are specifying furniture that 
will stand up to years of constant use and abuse, 
and still give comfortable, efficient seating with 
little or no maintenance costs. The metal construc- 


Koyal 


Metal Furniture is backed by a 10-YEAR GUAR- 
ANTEE against structural failure of any kind. 
The years will prove the wisdem when you by 


Koyal 


For further information on our many styles and 
designs, see the Royal dealer in your district or 
write direct to the manufacturer. 


No. 760 TABLE and No. 723 CHAIRS 


NO. 760 TABLE has square-tube legs, steel apron and 
Formaloid top, stainless steel banded. Size range from 30” 
square to 36” x 72”; Plastelle enamel finish in full color 
range. 


NO. 723 CHAIRS of square-tube design; Flex-spring seats 
upholstered in burn-resistant Super-Tuftex Leatherette in 
wide color range. 


No. 501 STOOL 


Strong non-adjustable stool; 
seat 14” diameter with Mason- 
ite panel; Plastelle enamel 
finish. Heights: 18”, 20", 22”, 
24”, 26", 28”, 30° and 32” 


No. 515 STOOL 


All-steel seat with Masonite 
insert; adjustable backrest; 
legs adjust in 1” intervals 
from 17” to 24”, or from 24” 
to 32”. Plastelle enamel finish; 


No. 713 SIDE CHAIR 


Royal square-tube with uphol- 
stered Flex-spring seat 16” 
wide x 15” deep and padded 
back. Plastelle enamel! finish. 
Also available with air-cushion 


No. 1123 STACKING CHAIR 


All-steel welded construction. 
Saddle-shaped steel seat with 
rolled-under edges; comfort- 
shaped steel back; finished in 


Plastelle enamel; hard rubber 


case-hardened floor glides. tips on legs. 


seat as No. 712. 


, 


Case-hardened floor glides 
DISTINCTIVE 1897 


Loyal 
ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS, GALT, ONTARIO. PLANT, PRESTON 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE 
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| 8 clock in the building or plant 
showing the same uniform time to the sec- 
ond; signals ringing in synchronism ac- 
cording to any schedule; time recorders 
and time stamps uniform with system time 
—this is the new IBM Electric Time Sys- 
tem with Electronic Self-regulation. 


This is the great advance in time control 
which utilizes electronic principles. Clocks 
are merely connected to the nearest 60- 
cycle AC current, and are self-regulated 














Now 2n electric 


time System for 

your building , 
without Special 
clock Wiring 


continuously and automatically day after 
day, year after year, WITHOUT SPECIAL 
CLOCK WIRING. 


The same time on every clock, on every 
signal, on every recorder—a real contribu- 
tion to efficient coordination in your office 
building, school, hospital, plant, or hotel. 


Call your local IBM office today or 
write to the address below for additional 
information. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
Proof Machines ¢ Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 
and Service Bureau Facilities ¢ Electric Typewriters 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES COMPANY LIMITED — HEAD OFFICE: 36 KING STREET EAST. TORONTO 
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Premier 20 


With swing-out gate for easy clean- 
ing of the aperture plate. Equipped 
for both silent and sound film speeds 
and reverse operation. For educa- 
tional purposes ir church and school 
it provides an outstanding medium 
for auditorium and classroom work 
It assures professional quality sound 
projection with unusual ease of 
operation. 


(iim) TODAY'S GREATEST 


* 


-— 


PROJECTOR VALUES! 


AMPRO STYLIST 


A Truly Low Cost 16MM Sound-Silent Projector 
Complete in One Case 


Compact and Portable—The STYLIST can be readily moved from 
room to room. Quick and easy to set up .. . just lift off case, snap 
permanently attached reel arms in place and this new projector 


is ready to thread. 


FEATURES INCLUDE .. . Central control panel; Rheostat speed 


control; Automatic rewind without shifting reels; Coated 2” f- 16 
Lens; 750 or 1000 watt lamp; and many other AMPRO extras. 


Weighs Only 29 Lbs. Complete! 


AMPROSLIDE 
Model 30-D 


For 2” x 2” slide and film strip. Fits 
extremely well into any program of 
Visual Education, permitting the pro- 
jection of still pictures to large sizes 
for careful study. It projects either 
2” x 2” still pictures in individual 
mounts or a series of still pictures on 
film strip. An inexpensive visual aid 
with varied applications. Unlimited 
teaching material is available. 


AMPRO 
TAPE RECORDER 


2 full hours of Recording on one 7” 
Reel of Tape. This revolutionary new 
AMPRO Tape Recorder and Play 
back Unit is years ahead in important 
basic advantages. 

® Simplest to Operate 

© Lowest First Cost 

® Greatest Operating Economy 

® Lightest Weight. 
All the features that make for sim- 
plified and economical tape recording. 


SALES AND SERVICE DEALERS FROMCOAST TO COAST 


For {urther information write 


TELEPHOTO INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
10 CHARLOTTE STREET TORONTO, ONT. 


Exclusive Distributors in Canada 





‘ 
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CHAIN LINK 


CANADA’S FINEST 
FOR EVERY FENCING NEED 


Fence for industrial plants, power plants, oil re- 


fineries, school grounds, airports, parking lots. 
Fence for every. requirement, suitable to every 
of terrain — made in Canada 


“Stelco”. 


type -made by 
A strong, unyielding, non-climbable pro- 
tection proved through numerous installations to 
cost very little per year of service. 

When 


you choose 


Stelco Chain 


best that money 


you choose Link Fence 
the 


can buy and you help conserve 


Canada’s U.S. dollar supply. 


Upon request we Will measure 


your property, estimate the cost, 


advise about construction—with 


out obligation. Call or write our Geen oh - 
heovily galvanized for 


weather resistance. 


FENCE SALES DIVISION 


nearest Sales Office 


Wigtal 
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velop closer understanding and friendship between Canada 
and Britain. 

“Although the two countries are vastly. different in 
many ways, they both have a great tradition and heritage. 
That’s what I want the young people to learn. I hope 
they will see in Britain the cradle of modern democratic 
institutions, and in Canada, a young country of tre- 
mendous opportunity.” 


Memorial University of Newfoundand shows an in- 
creased enrolment this year of 100 students, bringing 
the total to 400. 


Nova Scotia reports that more than one-third of its 
classrooms are using radio broadcasts to supplement the 
regular school programme and that 2% hours broadcast- 
ing is carried on weekly over a network of twelve stations. 


A one-year Bachelor of Education course for students 
already holding a B.A. or B.Sc. degree was introduced 
last autumn at U.N.B,, with eleven students enrolled. 


A committee sponsored by the Quebec Federation of 
Home and School Associations recently recommended 
establishment of junior colleges in Quebec to assume 
the work of the first two years of university and provide 
“vocational, trade and crafts training on a practical 


basis”. 


Ontario reports an increased enrolment in all of its 
eight normal schools this year, the total number of prbs- 
pective teachers rising from 1471 last year to 1704. 

The number of inspectorates in-B.C. has been increased 
from 30 to 35 with new inspectorates being created at 
Nelson, Williams Lake, Duncan, New Westminster and 
Mission. 

The Institutes of Seite and Child Health are 
sponsoring a one-year course for a certificate in child 
care at the University of London, London, England. 


A report containing the views of 6,886 students who 
left school in 1948, as to the value of their schooling, will 
soon be made by the Canadian Research Committee on 
Practical Education. The report will be entitled, “Two 
Years After School” and will be a follow-up of the study 
entitled, “Your Child Leaves School”. 


A special summer school for Grade XII s‘udents is 
being organized at Red Deer, Alberta, by the Depart- 
ment of Education. This is an extension of the three 
semester plan introduced at Red Deer in September, 


| 1949, and operated with great sluccess. 


SreeLCompany or Canapa Limrren | 


There will be six-week courses for studen‘s taking the 
courses for the first time and three-week courses for 
students wishing further preparation for August exam- 
inations. Each student will be limited to two subjects for 
to obtain before 


standing university 


opening. 
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KEEP YOUR HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
PERPETUAL \\P -10-DATE 

















SPECIAL PRICES 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The Special Westinghouse Five-Year 
Appliance Replacement Plan affords 
the advantages of completely modern 
electrical equipment at the lowest 
possible cost! All appliances are re- 
placed regularly with latest models— 
at no extra cost! There’s no charge for 
maintenance or service work . . . re- 
placements are free! 


Teachers and pupils both, benefit from 
this generous Five-Year Plan . . . they 
work with the latest and most efficient 
equipment at all times! To school 
boards and trustees it presents worth- 

@ NO CHARGE FOR DEPRECIATION while savings on purchasing and main- 


tenance! 
@ NO CHARGE FOR SERVICE ‘ 
@ NO CHARGE FOR MAINTENANCE Write for full partedion to: Home Economics 


Department, C: didr g pany 
@ NO CHARGE FOR REPLACEMENT Limited, Appliance Division, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Westinghouse 252 vane 








REPLACEMENT PLAN 
CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED - HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Can your pupil history records 
ass this test 7 


) Can you find any desired record in 5 seconds or less... and make entries with- 
out removing it from the file? 


Does your history record form permit entry of ALL data you need . . . does it 
help rather than hinder you in assembling statistics and reports .. . and is 
it designed to “follow” the pupil through all grades without having to be 
recopied ? 


Does your filing equipment protect your records from (1) destruction in case 
of fire; (2) excessive wear and soiling; (3) upset or accidental removal? 


Does your system give you rock bottom cost per year, all factors considered— 
equipment, supplies and clerical work required? And is it sufficiently flexible to 
permit future changes without waste? 


) Is the supplier of your system substantial and reputable—likely to be in busi- 
ness 10, 20 or 30 years from now to give you good service whenever you 


need it? 


Kardex Visible Pupil History 
Record Systems provide a dur- 
able, acetate-tipped filing pocket 
for each student’s history record 
and related papers. The pocket’s 
visible margin speeds finding 
and signals — visibly — any key 
facts you need for preparation 
of summaries and reports. 


It may seem odd, but the BEST 
pupil history records—the most 
complete, most helpful to stu- 
dents and faculty —are those 
that are easiest to maintain and 
actually cost the least. Ask 
yourself the questions which 
we’ve set forth here, and if 
YOUR history records fall short 
on any point—even one—it will 
pay you to get our recommenda- 
tions. No obligation, of course. 
Phone us locally or write— 
Remington Rand Limited, 199 
Bay Street, Toronto. 


Hemington. Bland 


THE FIRST NAME IN SCHOOL RECORD SYSTEMS 
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EDUCATIONALLY SPEAKING 


The Challenge of the Times to Our Schools 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of Columbia 
University, and presently Commander-in-Chief of the 
Atlantic Pact Forces, who has proved himself as great 
and sound an educationist as soldier, stated recently 
that “the American school system has a_ heavier 
and more immediate responsibility to the country than 
ever before” to make us all aware of the danger threaten- 
ing the democratic world today. “Either the schools fit 
our people for the crisis of our times or the freedoms 
and opportunities of the schools will disappear in the 
ruin of all free institutes and their reduction to propa- 
ganda mills.” The ultimatum is sharpest to colleges and 
universities. The challenge is, of course, to reconsider 
the relation of the individual to the state. The problem 
is to make students actively aware, not only of their 
right to freedom, but of a full understanding of their 
obligation as citizens. 


A New Kind of Illiteracy 


T. S. Elliott, the famous English poet, speaking on the 
“aims of education” at the University of Chicago recently 
suggested that we now have to cope with a new kind of 
illiteracy: the illiteracy “of that part of the population 
which has had its elementary schooling but has become 
illiterate through lack of occasion to use what it has 
been taught.” This new illiteracy has been exaggerated 
if not caused by the effect of radio and motion pictures 
which have replaced the necessity of reading, and by 
the “replacement in popular periodicals of words by 
pictures (comics).” 

It is a fact that for many people today the radio and 
motion pictures have taken the place of the written word, 
and it is time the schools took remedial action against 
the menace of this new illiteracy. What can the schools 
do about it? They can teach pupils to read and to read 
critically, and particularly to listen critically and not be 
satisfied with what they hear alone. 


* * * * 


English is the Most Practica! School Subject 

A recent opinion poll conducted among 1000 seniors 
(from 44 states and averaging 22 years of age) attend- 
ing Northwestern University, with one accord rated Eng- 
lish the most valuable of all high school subjects for 
college preparation. The social studies were given a 
definitely secondary place, and a foreign language came 
last of all. These students, of course, favoured those 
subjects which had a direct bearing on their university 
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programmes. Nevertheless, their judgment points up the 
very practical value of English as a school subject, rating 
it higher than either mathematics or the sciences. Teach- 
ers might do well to take advantage of this fact to pro- 
mote a better attitude on the part of secondary school 
pupils generally; for an attitude of scorn and even 
hatred towards both English composition and English 
literature is altogether too prevalent right across the 
country. Skill in the use of the English language, both in 
speaking and writing, and a knowledge of the best in 
English literature can provide the most useful basic 
training any student gets out of his schooling in prepara- 
tien for work or study or just plain living. The study 
of English alone can, indeed, be an education in itself, 
and what is more important it is an education for democ- 
racy. Are we making the most of this fact in our schools 
today ? 


* * * + 


History—"The Science of Man in Time” 

It is reported of Henri Pirenne, the great Belgian 
historian that immediately after arriving in Oslo, Nor- 
way, to attend a Congress he visited the city’s Post Office 
because it was the newest and most modern building in 
Oslo. When a surprised friend asked why he had not 
preferred to see a museum or ancient building, Mr. 
Pirenne replied that he was interested in man’s most 
recent activities precisely because he was an historian. 
“An historian,” he said, “is not concerned with dead 
things, but with man himself.” A French historian once 
said that history is “the science of man in time”, not 
merely the study of a past enshrined in ancient stones 
and documents. In this attitude lies the secret of success 
in both the study of history, and the teaching of the 
subject in the classroom. 


According to the Superintendent of Schools in Los 
Angeles, the barrier of a strange language to a student 
going to school in a foreign country has been greatly 
overrated. Two years ago a Foreign Students Depart- 
ment was organized in one of Los Angeles’ secondary 
schools. It now has an attendance of 400 students from 
25 different countries. Most of the students have learned 
enough English inside of one year to enter the school’s 
regular classes. After three semesters of training, no 
student needs special treatment. According to the Di- 
rector, the “Basic English” system developed by Harvard 
University has provided the best available method of 
teaching English to an international class. 





G. M. GALT, U.C.C. Staff 


They Have Taken The Curse Off 
; THE HIGH: I. Q. At Upper Canada College 


A Sixth Form for Brilliant Students who Matriculate too Young 


HERE is no doubt about it, brilliant pupils can be 
i]: real problem. Sometimes the problem is one of 
; behaviour: the pupil can do the regular class work 
mn his sleep—and does! So he becomes bored, and a 
uisance, or worse. Or perhaps his teacher may have not 
discovered that he is, perhaps, brilliant, so does not make 
the effort to get him enough material to chew on. 

And an effort it is, because gifted pupils can cope with 
twice the work of an average grade group, in either 
volume or difficulty (with much more, if pressed). They 
can certainly add to the teacher’s load! However, so long 
as the work is interesting or seems worth doing, gifted 
pupils will enjoy doing it. 

At Upper Canada College the problem has been recog- 
nized for a long time. Ten years ago, when the staff 
talked about it, opinions usually tended in two different 
directions: Do not push the gifted boy too far ahead of 
his contemporaries; he will have his matric. too soon for 
him to take part in University life, and he will be a 
misfit. (There are still plenty of those about, if the 
number of nervous breakdowns reported in the universi- 
ties means anything.) Therefore a pupil should skip no 
grades. Leave him with his age-group. Broaden his 
work, but do not make it more difficult than a pupil of 


26 


his age is supposed to handle—and on no account trespass 
on next year’s work. 

Another opinion was, to keep the bright pupil working 
up to his intellectual limit. If that meant promoting him 
a grade, or even two, beyond the usual level, let him go 
ahead. If a school’s games-programme and other activi- 
ties are properly organized, he need never feel out of 
place. 

Upper Canada College has tried both these ideas 
article describes how the latter plan works. 


This 


Pre-High School 


U.C.C. spreads from about Grade II to beyond Grade 
XIII. The Preparatory School goes up to Grade VIII 
(and beyond, as we shall show). The Upper School be- 
gins at, but passes, high school level. At the Preparatory 
School, under the head mastership of A. G. A. Stephen, 
Esq., M.A., a systematic programme of testing (group 
and individual) helps to identify the pupils with out- 
standing capacity—the high I.Q.’s and the medium-highs 
who work, and so on. “What is the boy’s true level?” 
is the basis for long discussion, both when a boy enters 
the Prep. and at intervals after that. 

A new boy coming in from another school is tested by 
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the intelligence ‘expert’, by the mathematics and English 
departments—neither of the latter knowing the boy’s 
age. Many a chuckle has gone up, as the committee has 
learned how widely its recommendations differed from 
the entrant’s status in his former school. The writer 
well remembers two boys who, as a result of these tests, 
were placed two full grades above where they had former- 
ly been. He remembers, too, his surprise at learning 
later how they were supposed to have been complete 
nuisances to their former teachers. They were keen lads, 
and had been wasting their time. 

If, however, a boy is ready to leave Grade VIII at the 
age of twelve or less, he does not have to enter the Upper 
School. For one thing, he is rather young, at this stage, 
for a class whose average age may be fourteen. For 
another, boys of this age are excellent material for posi- 
tions of responsibility in the Prep, either in games, music 
or dramatics. Therefore the Prep includes a Grade IX 
class (average age last September, 12:11), and a group— 
of two boys this year—who do Grade X work, whose 
average age was, in September, 12:6! 

These boys are not bookworms. One captained the 
Prep First soccer team; the other played on it, and on 
the Prep First hockey team; both will be on the Prep 
First team in cricket this summer, at least they were 
on it last year. In the Grade IX class, those twenty-three 


boys have provided a good share of our soccer, rugby 
and hockey team, musicians of the band and orchestra, 
sopranos in the Gilbert and Sullivan opera— 
group at the top of a school of 267 boys. 
but solemn! 

It is this group that moves into the Upper School at 


a quite normal 
And anything 


Title Photo: Four of the sixth form boys 
at Upper Canada College in a corner of 
the school laboratory. Three of the boys 
ere heading for a career in engineering 
and have constructed a radio controlled 
battleship as a special scientific project. 
Right: The upper part of the illustration _ 
shows the scale model of the battleship 
and the lower part of the mechanism. By 
turning the poge one looks forward into 
the hull and sees at the top, the radio 
receiver, in the centre the relays, and the 
propeller motor at the bottom. 
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the Grade X or even Grade XI level. In three or four 
more years they will be getting ready to write their 
honour matric, aged 16-17. It is even possible for an 
exceptionally bright lad to skip a grade on the way up 
there: one boy went from Grade IX to Grade XI a year 
or two ago. It meant some extra work, especially in 
mathematics, but he is doing very well now. 


The Sixth Form 


At the top of the College comes the sixth form, re- 
introduced this year after a long lapse, by the Principal, 
The Rev. C. W. Sowby, M.A., late of St. Columba’s Col- 
lege, in Ireland. This year it comprises only five boys. 
Four of them did their Grade IX work in the Prep, and 
matriculated last June. Two are eighteen, three seven- 
teen. They all expect to go on to a university, though 
since the course is flexible, any of them might, if it 
seemed better all round, put in another year in the sixth, 
as is the usual custom in English schools, without doing 
the same old tasks all over again. “ 

Since three out of the five boys intend to be engineers, 
and the otlier two are headed for medicine, the sciences 
and mathematics get the largest share of the timetable. 
In a week, they have three periods of English, three of} 
French or German, two of history, one with the Principal, 
Mr. Sowby, discussing philosophy and current events,= 
five periods of chemistry, six of physics and ten of mathe- 
matics. Next year the balance may be different. 

At this level, the emphasis shifts from the teaching 
teacher to the student learner. Some of the work is done 
independently, as a project, like the radio-controlled 
model ship (see illustrations). In the English course, 





the boys read fairly widely, plan out some of their own 
topics of study, according to standards approximating 
a first-year Arts course. It happens that none of these 
boys studied history in fifth form; their work, this year 
involves the fifth form course with rather more political 
science added—and a good deal of reading and writing. 
In physics and chemistry the work is much more prac- 
tical than was the rather descriptive work in Grade XIII. 
Slide-rule, calculus and exact measurement are much 
more in demand. 

The form has visited several industrial plants in which 
engineers are employed, have attended a number of 
seminars and lectures at the University of Toronto which 
appealed to them, and have arranged for speakers to 
address them at the College on topics of their own choice. 

The boys to whom I have spoken speak well of their 
course; they say they are working hard and liking it. 
Certainly some of their projects have been well worked 
out. 

The radio-controlled model ship is a very complex 
affair, controlled by impulses sent by a radio transmitter 
which is operated by a telephone dial. Dial one, forward; 

vo, slow; three, faster, stop, reverse and so on. Three 

ore numbers control the rudder. The ship contains a 

yo-tube radio receiver and twelve relay circuits. Five 

tteries drive the controls and two electric motors. 
hen the controls were all wired and installed, the proud 
ngineer led the science master up to the model. Then 
me the shock: the relays were already operating—at 
ny rate, the propellers were turning! Nobody had 
ouched the control dial; was all this fancy wiring a 
ake? Between them they found what was causing the 
rouble: a radio “ham”, up in the College tower, was 
transmitting, and (by pure fluke) on, the same frequency 
that operated the ship! Apart from that (or maybe 
pbecause of that) the project was a great success. 


Conclusions 
Is the sixth form worth while? As we have already 
mentioned, its junior version in the Preparatory School 
jcertainly does pay its way, to the school, but especially, 
if parents are to be believed, to the boys. What about 


the five sixth-formers who are now at the top of the 
heap? Assuming the work is worth doing, what else is 
there for them? Have they “gone all intellectual” 

Not especially; while they work hard, some of them 
have played on College First teams—rugby, soccer and 
hockey—and some will probably be playing on the First 
cricket team this spring. One boy is Head Prefect, 
another is a house prefect, two are stewards. In nearly 
all these activities, their extra school year has made all 
the difference. Last year they were too young; this year 
is their big year. 

Three sixth formers are in the cast of “Our Town”, 
one of them in the leading part, which has won the dis- 
tinction of playing a special engagement of two per- 
formances at a neighbouring school, by request, and 
which is going on a tour of some English schools and 
theatres thig summer during the Festival of Britain. 
This production has taken a great deal of time, but has 
been well worth the effort. 

This year’s sixth form, then, is a small group of bright 
lads who, while they are learning to work more nearly 
according to university standards, are getting a great 
deal more out of their year, and giving plenty to the 
school. Naturally, we believe that their year in the sixth 
will be of real benefit to them when they reach their 
universities. We must wait a few years for the proof. 
Definitely, the College plans to continue the scheme. 

Just how large the sixth form will be in any given 
year depends on what young material comes up to the 
school. If five, out of an Upper School enrolment of over 
400 seems a little absurd, two things can be said. First, 
as the advantages of being in a sixth form become more 
widely known, more of our younger matriculants may 
take the opportunity—especially as the course itself can 
vary according to the boys’ academic needs. Second, and 
more important, we have seen too many bright youngsters 
reach a university and waste a whole year, or fail alto- 
gether, because they were not really ready for university 
work. The College feels that its bright young pupils 
should have a chance to mature, without merely vege- 
tating. After all, a high I.Q. is an asset, and ought to 
be treated as such. 





Some Comments on the Sixth Form Plan at 


To study without the Damoclean sword of examinations hanging 
over them will afford a unique opportunity for personal development and 
should undoubtedly promote in them the capacity for self-starting and 
self-propelling.” 


“ 


We certainly need more attention paid in our educational sys- 
tem to the people of more than average ability. They seem to be the 
most neglected ones at the present time, and as a consequence | am glad 
to see a re-emphasis on this particular group.” 

| want to thank you for sending to me the account of the work 
of the Sixth Form at Upper Canada College. | think that you ore on 
the right trock. The present tendency in High School education to 
educate for life may be necessary but it does not stimulate students 
of high intellectual calibre, and sooner or later the universities will 
suffer. If you can carry along the best pupils in the way which you have 
initiated, it will counteract this tendency, and will, | hope, be followed 
by the better High Schools as well. Democracy is good, but the ten- 


U.C.C. Received from the University Level 


dency is to keep to the pace of the mediocre rather than to stimulate 
all to higher levels. That practice we have to fight with all the vigour 
that we possess.” 


“...1 am glad thet somebody is trying to teach Canadian youth 
to ‘think’. So many—even university graduates—seem to have the idea 
that education consists of having a good enough memory to reproduce 
the notes thot they have taken of a teacher's lecture.” 


“| find the account of your experiment very interesting indeed and 
likely to be extremely fruitful. It will enable your boys to develop 
curiosity and independence as you suggest, following along the lines of 
their own chief interests. | feel that they will come to the University 
more mature by two years at least, though they will be only one year 
older. They will hove o great advantage over their fellow-students when 
they enter the course of their own choice after this period of excellent 
preparation.” 
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PRACTICAL CHILD STUDY 


In A Community Nursery School — 
For Girls in the Course in Home Economics at Orangeville H. S. 


OR the past two years a new 

venture has been tried with the 

girls of grades 11 and 12 of the 
Orangeville High School. Each morn- 
ing at nine, two girls, one from each 
grade, leave their classrooms and, 
dressing to suit the weather, cross 
the road to St. Mark’s Nursery 
School where they are greeted en- 
thusiastically by between forty and 
fifty pre-schoolers and by the mem- 
bers of the staff. 

One girl goes inside to help in the 
setting up of the Playroom while the 
other stays out in the Playground 
with a member of the staff and helps 
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to keep watch that no harm comes 
to the children—ready to assist in 
any need. At nine thirty the girls 
change places. The one who comes 
out helps to send the children in, two 
by two, while the one inside takes 
her place in the cloakroom, sitting 
on a low chair, ready to give assist- 
ance when necessary. 

When all the children are in, one 
of the pupil teachers helps the staff 
member who is in the washroom 
while the other gives help in the 
Playroom. At ten they may take 
charge of a story circle or a song 
circle. Then there is cloakroom duty 


MRS. H. McMASTER 
and 

MURIEL ATKINS, 
High School Staff. 


St. Mark's Nursery School, Orangeville, 
Ontario, is o new venture conducted in 
the Parish Hall of St. Mark's Anglican 
Church. Mrs. McMaster, who supervises 
the school (seated in centre of photo 
opposite) is wife of the rector. 





again and at eleven thirty they a 
back in their own classrooms on 
more. 

Besides this practical work, on 
a week they receive a lesson in Chil 
Study from the supervisor of th 
Nursery School. On the curriculu 
is listed ‘Health’ and under thi 
heading comes ‘Child Study’ so the 
girls are really getting both pra 
tise and theory in a most importan 
subject. In almost any vocation the 
may choose they will find the les= 
sons of value to them. They should 
be wiser and more understanding 
mothers as a result. 





Instructional Equipment for Physical and Health Education 


IS IMPORTANT 


(Knowing how important proper im- 
structional equipment is to a satisfac- 
tory programme in physical and health 
education in modern secondary schools, 
and with a view to being helpful to 
Canadian schools generally, School 
Progress sought advice from the Phy- 
sical Education Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Education. The follow- 
ing comments and very valuable ac- 
companying chart of suggested equip- 
ment were kindly supplied by Mr. Gor- 
don Wright the Director. We suggest 
that his concise presentation is pro- 
gressive, practical and economical to a 
degree—The Editor.) 


O carry out an adequate pro- 
gramme of Physical Education 
which will make a contribution 
the physical and social develop- 
ent of our school students, it is 
cessary that sufficient equipment 
available to provide a purposeful 
tivity programme. From time to 
ime school boards have requested 
yhat equipment is necessary for an 
dequate programme. 


In Ontario there are many types 
nd sizes of schools. One unit of 


instructional equipment is required - 


or each class under instruction at 
ne time. If there are eight teaching 
sriods in the day, this one unit of 
quipment could serve all eight 
asses under instruction. If more 
han eight classes require instruc- 
ion, it will mean that more than one 
lass will need equipment at the same 
ime and therefore it is necessary 

purchase two units of equipment. 


The following list of equipment is 
necessary for teaching physical edu- 
cation and, where a new school is 
being built, all the equipment should 
be purchased at once. In the smaller 
schools or, in schools in which 
the equipment has been inadequate, 
it is suggested this equipment be 
brought up to these standards by 
budgeting the purchase over a period 
of four years or less if funds are 
available. The list of equipment is 
graded so that where schools budget 
the purchasing over four years they 
can see what essential equipment 
must be purchased the first year, 
what equipment should be purchased 
the second, third and fourth year. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION EQUIPMENT 
Boys and Girls Grades 9-13 


This is a list of the equipment necessary for the teaching of physical education. 


Ist Year 


Basketball backboards (2) 
Basketballs (4) 

Balance Benches (2) 
Indian clubs for relays, etc. (4) 
Inflator 

Jumping Standards (1! pr.) 
Mats (4) 5’ x 10 

Mat truck 

Rugby footballs 

Shot puts (1) 

Skipping ropes (24) 
Softballs (8) 

Softball bats (4) 

Tapes for measuring 
Timer 

Vaulting poles (1) 
Volleyball standards (2) 
Volleyball nets (2) 
Volleyballs (4) 

Victrola (with amplifier) 
Whistles (2) 


2nd Year 


Badminton standards (2) 
Badminton nets (2) 

Badminton Racquets (8 @ $11) 
Badminton birds (4 doz. @ $4.80) 
Balance benches (2) 

Basketball backboards (practice) (2) 
Blackboard 

Bulletin board 

Mats (4) 5’ x 5’ 

Mats (1) 5’ x 10° 

Hurdles (4) 

Piano 

Soccer balls (4) 

Tumbling box 


3rd Year 


Archery backstops 
Archery target and stand 
Archery arrows (4 doz.) 
Archery bows (4) 

Bases and home plate 
Catcher's mosk 
Catcher's mitt 

Hockey sticks (24) 
Horizontal bar 

Pommel horse 

Spring board 

Wall bors (6) 


4th Yeor 
Climbing ropes (2) 
Medicine balls (4) 
Parallel bars 


The purchase of the above equipment might be made over a four-year period as 
indicated, if finances are nape: Those items listed in the Ist year are considered 


to be essential for beginni 9 > aoe education. 





would be advisable to procure the ind pment in the order suggested. 





Approxi imate 


$ 


$ 641.00 


In most schools it 
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A HEALTH PROGRAM for HIGH SCHOOLS* 


Featuring East York C.I. in Suburban Toronto 


DONALD C. SMITH, M.D., B.Sc., D.P.H., DIR. KENT CO. HEALTH UNIT, CHATHAM, ONT. 


l* CANADA there has been con- 


stant progress in the develop- 
ment of school health services 
over the past twenty years. In 
reviewing this progress, I think it is 
only fair to say that the most appre- 
ciable advances have benefited our 
children in the elementary schools 
for it is towards them that our ef- 
forts have, in the main, been directed. 
In the past this may have been justi- 
fiable, for shortages of trained per- 
sonnel have certainly restricted the 
amount of time that could be spent 
in school health work and it was only 
natural that a start should be made 
in the elementary schools. Now, I 
think the time has arrived when 
serious thougnt should be given the 
question of providing more help for 
the- secondary school students, whose 
health needs are different than those 
of their younger brothers and sisters 
but equally pressing. 
“Health” —Jan.-Feb., 1951 
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Secondary School Pupils Do Have 
Health Problems 


The secondary school years are 
not distinguished for alarming death 
rates. Even the incidence of acute 
illness is low when compared with 
older and younger ages. These stu- 
dents do have health problems, how- 
ever, and they are by no means in- 
consequential. Theirs is a _ period 
when physical handicaps take in- 
creased toll, when anticipated growth 
and development may be held back 
and when social and emotional mal- 
adjustment are likely to appear. At 
this time, when the youth moves out 
from the family-centred life into 
the community and its hazards, his 
problems, though changed, are not 
leas urgent. 

It is because the health needs of 
the secondary school student are in 
some ways unique that a mere ex- 
tension into the collegiate of the 
health service methods currently em- 


ployed in the elementary schools will 
not suffice to meet these needs. Sec- 
ondary school pupils, being capable 
of much greater independence in 
their thinking and behaviour, require 
more individualized attention and are 
less likely to be influenced by routine 
procedures. 

There are two important areas in 
which a realistic school health pro- 
gramme can make important con- 
tributions; namely, mental hygiene 
and health education. 


Mental Hygiene 

There is little doubt that a great - 
amount of suffering is experienced 
‘by a small number of secondary 
school students because of maladjust- 
ment to their environment, -particu- 
larly when the home life is dis- 
cordant or unhappy. The proverbial 
rebellion of the younger generation 
against the older, of “Youth Against 
The World”, is never more clearly 
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AT EAST YORK COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


The health programme at East 
York Collegiate, East York town- 
ship, suburban Toronto, is under 
the direction of the East York- 
Leaside Public Health Unit, in co- 
operation with the principal of the 
school, Mr. Harold T. Donaldson. 
Dr. G. W. O. Moss, Assistant Medi- 
cal Health Officer is the school doc- 
tor, and is available in the school 
medical office two mornings each 
week. A fully equipped nurse's 
office is maintained under the cap- 
able direction of Miss J. Farquhar- 
son, public health nurse, who keeps 
complete health records of all stud- 
ents. She is available throughout 
the school day to handle any minor 
health problems that may arise. 

The school health programme is 
organized to follow each student 
through the complete five year sec- 
ondary school course from grade IX 
through grade XIII as follows: 

(1) All students entering the col- 
legiate institute from grade VIII of 
the elementary schools bring with 
them their A.D.P. cards (academic 
and physical records). These cards 
are examined for evidence of un- 
satisfactory health conditions or 
physical disabilities such as cardiac 
trouble, poor vision, hearing, etc., 
ete. 

(a) If outstanding health prob- 
lems are found, the student is im- 
mediately referred to the school 
doctor for advice and again to the 
family physician. 

(b) If health difficulties are min- 
or, they are handled personally by 
the school nurse. 

(2) The school nurse next begins 
a general physical inspection of 
every new grade IX student—nutri- 
tion, weight, hearing, teeth, emo- 
tional stability, etc., recording re- 
sults on new secondary school 
health record cards. Serious health 
conditions, physical or emotional 
found, are referred to the school 
doctor. 

(3) Vocational guidance forms 
are also completed for each new 
student including besides academic 
and vocational data, information 
regarding their general health de- 
tailed by the students themselves. 
This information is used to adjust 
each boy and girl to the school ac- 
cording to his or her health needs. 

(4) The school nurse's office is 


open the whole school day, and all 
students are free to go to her for 
advice or attention on their own, or 
they may be sent by their teachers. 
No health problem, either physical 
or mental, is neglected, and every 
effort is made to clear up difficulties 
with as little delay as possible. 


(5) After the preliminary review 
of individual students’ health in 
grade IX there is no regular sys- 
tem of medical examination. In a 
school of 1800 pupils this would, 
of course, be impossible without a 
large staff. The plan is to find and 
attend to those needing attention, 
and encourage students to help 
themselves. 


(6) Every second year chest x- 
rays are taken of every student in 
the school. At East York Collegiate 
these were made in 1947, 1949, and 
will be done again in 1951. 


(7) The school doctor directs a re- 
gular health education programme 
throughout the school. This may 
include talks to the student body or 
to groups, the showing of films, 
exhibits, etc., on general healthful 
living—nutrition, T.B., cancer, sex, 
ete. 

(8) At East York Collegiate In- 
stitute there is a grade XIII Stud- 
ent Health Committee. The idea is 
to promote special discussion of 
health problems that may be both- 
ering these adolescents. The com- 
mittee works with the teachers and 
the school doctor who is the final 
authority as to whether or not such 
subjects as are suggested will be 
discussed—physical, emotional, sex, 
etc., and who is usually present to 
answer questions and clarify prob- 
lems. 


From this sketchy outline, it will 
be seen how the school health pro- 
gramme serves the whole student 
body of the secondary school. The 
important part of the organization 
is the co-operation it promotes be- 
tween the health authorities, the 
school doctor and the nurse, the 
teachers and individual students 
who are taught to help themselves 
by using the services provided, the 
final point being put over in grade 
XIII when the senior students of 
the school take an active part in 
the programme through their own 
health committee under the direct 
supervision of the school doctor. 








seen than in the classrooms and 
corridors of the secondary school. 
This revolt may be mild and trans- 
itory and may settle down after a 
more or less stormy episode, or it 
may engulf the young person in 
quandaries which call for experi- 
enced help. The adolescent, trying to 
find his place in the scheme of things, 
is exposed to a multitude of religi- 
ous, social, vocational and erotic 
problems which can most easily be 
solved by him in conjunction with 
his mentors. Unusually marked shy- 
ness, sensitiveness, floundering in- 
decision, absorbing sex preoccupa- 
tion, extreme loneliness, fanciful 
turning away from reality, are all 
serious alarm signals which require 
immediate and informed medical 
assistance. 

The experienced and emotionally 
mature teacher will recognize these 
signals and will see that this assist- 
ance is provided, and in this task 
she can receive valuable aid from 
the school physician and school nurse 
who also have a great responsibility 
for the detection of these problems. 
When the student’s unhappiness is 
due to a genuine inability on the 
part of willing parents to under- 
stand the psychology of their child, 
especially when his make-up is sub- 
stantially different from the aver- 
age run of children, the school physi- 
cian-school nurse team can work 
wonders, and their greatest useful- 
ness lies probably in their ability 
to interpret to parents the mental 
needs of their children. 


Health Education 


In the Collegiate, as in elementary 
schools, the systeraatic general edu- 
cation of the students in the matters 
of health and disease is a function of 
the teaching staff. How well or how 
poorly this function is exercised is a 
matter of conjecture. In many Can- 
adian schools, this teaching is done 
by staff members who hold special- 
ists’ certificates in “Physical and 
Health Education”. Theoretically, 
this qualification is highly desirable 
but, unfortunately, many of these 
“specialists” have erroneously as- 
sumed that physical training is the 
keystone of a school health pro- 
gramme. Surely a more reasonable 
approach is to consider it as an 
integral part of a well co-ordinated 
school health service. 


The physician and nurse may sup- 
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plement the formal health teaching 
in a number of ways: 
(a) By the wise counselling of the 
students who come for assistance. 
(b) By regular meetings with the 
school staff, at which mutual prob- 
lems affecting the health of the stu- 
dents and teachers can be discussed. 
(c) By conferences with the stu- 
dents. Senior students can benefit 
greatly from planned discussion 
periods which permit frank analysis 
of personal and community health 
problems while maintaining a small 
library of selected material. Realis- 
tic and scientifically correct pamph- 
lets dealing with human growth and 
development are particularly helpful. 
Finally it may be stated that, if 
secondary school students have not 
acquired a real fundamental interest 
in health when they leave school, the 
health education programme has 
failed in its main purpose. The 
school nurse and school physician 
are in strategic positions to develop 
this respect for health and for the 
special ability of the medical practi- 
tioner as an aid in preserving health. 


A Model for the Future 

If we agree that secondary school 
pupils do have health needs, the ques- 
tion arises as to what we can do in 
our respective communities in an 
effort to see that these needs are 
met. In facing this question, I think 
that we would all accept as a basic 
premise the fact that the health serv- 
ice programme which is most likely 
to attain the desired objective is one 
that is planned and administered by 
the local health department or county 
health unit in close co-operation with 
our educational authorities. As an 
example of what can be done, we 
can look to the programme which is 
being provided in the East York Col- 
legiate (a co-educational institution 
with an enrollment of some eighteen 
hundred pupils situated in the Town- 
ship of East York, on the outskirts 
of the City of Toronto) by the East 
York-Leaside Health Unit. 

This programme, developed in 
1947 by Dr. William Mosley, the 
medical director of the Unit, differs 
from the usual type of school health 
programme in that it is direvted to- 
wards those students who are in 
need of assistance rather than to- 
wards the entire student body. The 
health programme is carried out by 
the school physician (who is also 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE MEDICAL HEALTH OFFICER'S REPORTS 


This brief report is not intended 
to give a resume of the health work 
undertaken during the current 
school year but to give the broad 
policies under which the service 
works and some impressions gained 
during the present year by the 
medical officer. It will be obvious 
that this resume, since it was writ- 
ten by the medical officer, depicts 
in the main the medical side of the 
picture. 


A consultative type of health ser- 
vice is available for the students of 
East York Collegiate. It is felt 
that this age group should assume 
the responsibility of its own medi- 
cal problems. No attempt is made 
by the health department to give 
routine physical examinations. The 
huge student body, the negligible 
incidence of new physical deformi- 
ties other than infection occurring 
at this age, the time which can be 
allotted by the school physician, 
(he is the assistant medical officer 
of health also), all weigh in favour 
of a consultative type of service 
wherein the physician is able to de- 
vote as much time as necessary to 
actual problems of ill-health, either 
physical or mental. 


Besides those adolescents who 
come forward with their own prob- 
lems, others are seen on a referral 
basis from parent, principal, teach- 
er, or guidance department. The 
nurse, from her screening of ele- 
mentary school records, endeavours 
to have those children examined 
who in the past have had a very 
severe affliction, in particular car- 
diac disease, so that they may be 
re-assessed for the activities in this 
“new” high school life. Complete 
physical examinations, of course, 
are only given with the consent of 
parent or guardian. 


Remedial thereapy varies from 
case to case. Prescriptions are only 
given to those individuals afflicted 
with the minor communicable dis- 
eases such as ringworm, impetigo, 
athlete’s foot, ete. _In cases of emo- 
tional disturbance and psychoso- 
matic illness, the school physician 
attempts to effect the necessary 
adjustment by talks with the indi- 
vidual cases, physical or mental, 
which in the school physician's 
opinion warrant treatment or more 


investigation than his facilities 
allow, are advised to seek the aid 
of the family physician if there is 
one, or a hospital clinic or specialist 
consultant. 

The health education program 
consists of two parts—consultative 
and direct. The Health Department 
is always available to the educa- 
tional authorities on a consultative 
basis. The medical officer conducts 
health conferences with the senior 
graduating students. Through their 
representatives on the student gov- 
erning body, topics on health are 
chosen. These are presented to the 
assembled group with the aid of a 
suitable motion picture and in- 
formal discussion on the topic en- 
couraged. The topics covered in 
the series just completed were can- 
cer, immunization, mental health, 
tuberculosis and human growth 
(sex education). 

I will not set out in detail the 
duties of the public health nurse 
stationed full-time in this school. 
Her activities cover all fields from 
preparing all cases for the doctor’s 
visit to first-aid and vision testing, 
etc. Many emotional problems are 
solved by her competent, friendly, 
understanding, discussions. The 
nurse is able to provide informa- 
tion dealing with personal hygiene 
and sexual growth and development 
—troublesome problems to the 
young adolescent. 


It is too early to attempt to 
evaluate the work undertaken dur- 
ing the present school year. Men- 
tal health will continue to take 
the larger portion of one’s time in 


this age group. It is a challenge 
to the field of preventive medicine 
and one in which we can accomp- 
lish much at this age before abnor- 
mal patterns become established. I 
have a feeling that the health edu- 
cation conferences for the senior 
students would be more effective if 
the group was broken down into 
smaller segments—however, there 
is stili more information to be 
gathered on this. 

However, in conclusion credit 
must be given the various school 
authorities for their splendid co- 
operation—our work would be most 
difficult if this did not exist. 


(Signed) G. W. O. Moss, M.D. 
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excellent photographs with 
article is illustrated were all 
by members of the school camera 


re showing boys en- 

i of maps, newest 

subject in the intermediate school cur- 

riculum, is particularly good in composi- 
tion. 


ree eS DRA TT INET 


n Experiment in Ontario's Intermediate School Curriculum 


A YEAR and a half ago the Hon. 
Dana Porter, Minister of Edu- 
cation for Ontario, authorized 

our schools a plan whereby Grades 

to 10 were to be 
termediate 


considered an 
division, Grades 7-8 
ing in the elementary, and Grades 
10 in the secondary school bracket. 
doing so, he anticipated one of 
e chief recommendations of the 
ope Report, though 
e latter calls for the intermediate 
organization to be self-contained and 
to be named a Secondary School. 
The Toronto Board of Education 
was quick to realize the possibilities 
of the “Porter Plan” and agreed to 
use Kent Public School and Bloor 
Collegiate Institute as units in an 
experimental set-up. There were to 
be two main objectives. The first 
was to create at Kent a Senior Pub- 
lic School with Grades 7 and 8 pre- 
dominating, though continuing the 
Commercial Grades 9 and 10 already 
there. To these 
Kent Grade 
year only and 
academic 


Commission 


were to be added 
for one 

ungraded non- 
Pupils of Kent, 
were to be moved 


two 6 classes 
two 
groups. 
below Grade 6, 
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to surrounding schools and their 
places were to be exchanged with 
Grade 7 and 8 pupils. The second 
objective was to build up and main- 
tain a close liaison and integration 
with Bloor Collegiate whose grounds 
and buildings were but 
throw away. 

The idea of Senior Public Schools 
is new in Toronto though such places 
as Hamilton, Ottawa, etc., have had 
them for years. On the other hand, 
the breaking down of the barriers 
between a public and high school is 
novel, if not unique, in Ontario. 

Many changes were necessary to 
remake our Kent building, construct- 
ed in 1908, into a functional school. 
Partitions were torn out, cloak-room 
screens were removed and new equip- 
ment was poured in, in what became 
a desperate struggle to prepare, dur- 
ing two or three months of the sum- 
mer, for the September re-opening. 
Though the job was far from being 
completed in time, classes were able 
to function right from the start, 
albeit under difficulties. Some months 
hence the situation will be further 
improved when the new Bloor-Kent 


a stone’s 


building to house gymnasium, tank, 
and cafeteria is completed. Mean- 
while much improvization is neces- 
sary. 

Kent Commercial Grades 9 and 10 
function to a large extent as a sep- 
arate department; one Grade 6 class 
operates under a single teacher; 
two academic vocational classes are 
largely a self-contained unit; and 
the remaining 18 class groups are 
organized under the platoon system, 
i.e. each has half of each day in a 
home room and half rotating to spe- 
cial rooms. The nine home room 
teachers are responsible for English, 
Mathematics, and Social Studies, 
while the special teachers handle 
Science, Music, Speech and Drama, 
Physical Education, Art, Shops, 
Home Economics, Library and Guid- 
ance. A five-day cycle of 40 forty- 
minute periods is operative and there 
are no recesses. 

The co-ordination with Bloor Col- 
legiate has several different phases. 
First, by the removal of a fence, the 
playground is used in common by the 
two schools. Programme clocks and 
length of periods are synchronized. 
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Kent Physical Education teachers 
work in close harmony with their 
opposite numbers at Bloor and have 
part-time use of the latter’s gym- 
nasia. Kent Commercial classes take 
English, Physical Education and 
Music at Bloor under Bloor teachers, 
and Bloor Commercial option pupils 
come to Kent for commercial work 
under Kent teachers. Curriculum 
integration meetings have been held 
between the two staffs, though these 
have been temporarily abandoned 
in favour of the city-wide activities 
in building a new course of study. 
Bloor Auditorium is available for 
Kent concerts, etc. Lastly to keep 
the organization swinging along, 
each school has appointed a liaison 
officer to iron out difficulties and 
maintain a close relationship. 

Ours is an experimental organiza- 
tion at Kent. What we shall eventu- 
ally accomplish we do not know; but 
we have certain objectives in view. 
We hope to break down the old arti- 
ficial barriers between elementary 
and secondary schools to the extent 
that progression from Grades 7 to 
10 will be continuous and unretarded. 
We hope to cater to the individual 
pupil’s needs and to make life so in- 
teresting that drop-outs before the 
end of Grade 10 will be exceptional. 
We hope to supply a programme 
sufficiently varied that pupils may 
explore their individual aptitudes to 
the extent that choice of further 
education and vocations will be more 
realistic. Further to this end we 
are supplying a regular programme 
of group guidance and individual 
counselling. 





To insure that every pupil has 
the opportunity to reach Grade 10 
at 15 years plus we expect to promote 
all but the socially immature from 
year to year. This implies that each 
pupil be accepted for what he can 
do, not for what he should be able 
to do, and that the daily programme 
fit the individual needs of each pupil 
in each subject regardless of the 
grade. We are attempting to pro- 
vide pupils with a practical training 
ground in democratic procedures at 
an age when they will make the 
greatest impression. To this end we 
are encouraging student councils; 
student elected class leaders, and 
democratically-managed extra-curric- 
ular clubs and activities. We know 
we shall fail if this democratic ap- 
proach does not extend to inter-staff 
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relationships. We feel that junior 
adolescents do not have sufficient 
practice in the exercise of self-control 
as opposed to teacher control. There- 
fore we hope to give every pupil 
plenty of opportunity to discipline 
himself, reserving sanctions and 
petty rules for those who fail to take 
advantage of this democratic right. 

We are providing as many chan- 
nels of enrichment as possible in the 
daily programme. Since we do not 
plan for acceleration, the pupils who 
advance rapidly are being given the 
opportunity to organize the use of 
their “gained” time in meaningful 
activity. We hope to extend this 
factor to include certain pupils gifted 
in one pursuit though only mediocre 
in general progress. 


We hope to eliminate the teaching 
for examination purposes and the 
use of the threat of failure to force 
better work. Evaluation of progress 
will be determined by daily work, 
frequent tests, and observation of 
social adjustment. Competition for 
“standing” will not be allowed. No 
pupil will be given a failure rating 
if he is working up to the maximum 
of his ability. 

We hope to remove the emphasis 
from class teaching and redirect it 
to the teaching of individuals. By 
unit and assignment methods the 
teachers are left free to work with 
the individual at whatever stage in 
the unit he may have reached. We 
are hoping to prove that homework 
exercises are unnecessary for the 
average or better pupil if most of 
his time in class is devoted to doing, 
not just listening. 


Six months is too short a period 
in which to evaluate results. How- 
ever, some interesting progress can 
be reported. Nearly ninety per cent 
of our pupils have indicated that 
they prefer our organization to that 
of the traditional public school. They 
like being away from the smaller 
children. They like to be treated as 
young adults, and they are reacting 
very favourably to the principle of 
self-control. True, there exists a 
small but dwindling group of non- 
adjusted malcontents, but they are 
finding themselves rather unpopular 
with the student body in general. 
Extra-curricular activities, especially 
sports, drama and music are in a 
flourishing state. Staff morale is 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HO should go to school? 

obviously everyone should. 

Indeed, everyone under a 
certain age must. Compulsory at- 
tendance laws determine that. How- 
ever, the concept of universal edu- 
cation does not imply rigid uni- 
formity for all. There are certain 
facts, skills, knowledges and values, 
which are so important that in the 
name of democratic efficiency, all 
must be possessed of them. But, 
beyond this core of common experi- 
ence is the whole area of special in- 
terests, needs and abilities, in al- 
most infinite variety. It is because 
of the assumption that most of edu- 
cation is desirable for all pupils that 
many are lost along the way. It is 
because the individual interests and 
talents of pupils have not been iden- 
tified and exploited that many young- 
sters become malcontents and drop 
out of school, particularly at the 
secondary level. 

This suggests the importance of 
studies in the schools which identify 
and diagnose the causes of drop-outs. 
Frustrations, failures and maladjust- 
ments in the lives of youngsters are 
not spontaneous. Typically, they have 
an extended history which precedes 
the climaxing act of dropping out of 
school. Information on drop-outs 
provides insights into the problem 
of curriculum adjustment and guid- 
ance service, which cannot be had 
from any other source. 

That is why the recent report of 
the Canadian Research Committee 
on Practical Education is so im- 
portant. It demonstrates emphati- 
cally the need for improving the of- 
ferings in Canadian secondary 
schools. On page 49 of the report 
we read, “In spite of provisions for 
secondary education throughout the 
nation, in spite of long-standing 
compulsory attendance legislation, 
and in spite of the more recent re- 
quirement of school attendance for 
receipt of Family Allowances, only 
about one-quarter of our school pop- 
ulation completes secondary educa- 
tion. Many drop-outs. are average, 
and some above average in learning 
capacity. True, some drop-outs have 
not the ability to complete secondary 
education as at present constituted. 
Surely, for these, we have a better 
answer than, “You have not been 
successful this year. Spend another 
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Adapting The High School 
to the . 


NON-COLLEGE STUDENT™ 


G. A. WHEABLE 
(Superintendent of Schools, London, Ont.) 


year doing the same thing over 
again.” 

The implication of this is that 
within the schools it is necessary 
to create conditions and to establish 
services which make it possible for 
each child to develop his talents and 
to learn the duties and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. It follows that 
the curriculum can no longer be 
thought of as a series of precon- 
ceived and standardized situations in 
which pupils sit, and study, and sub- 
sequently recite. The curriculum 
must include those purposeful things 
which find a place in the lives of the 
students. Facts will be mastered and 
skills sharpened when they are rec- 
ognized as the necessary tools of 
learning. Judgments should be re- 
served until all the facts are at hand. 
If problems are not immediately 
solved, more facts must be sought or 
revealed. Pupils should be given an 
opportunity to experience the thrill 
of discovery and realize the need 
and value of acquiring the new 
knowledge or skill! 

Let us glance at the report to 
learn how serious is the problem of 
drop-outs and why these young peo- 
ple leave school. On page 16 we note 
“a conservative estimate of 73,000 
drop-outs each year”. On page 18 we 
are told that reasons relating to the 
school are greater for boys than all 
other reasons combined and greater 
for girls than any other group of 
reasons. Reasons relating to the 
school include lack of interest, lack 
of ability and unsuitability of cur- 
riculum. This suggests the need, not 
only for courses more suited to the 
ability and needs of the pupils, but 
such a programme of Guidance as 
will ensure that students do not enter 
courses for which they are unsuited. 

The unsuitability of courses is 
emphasized by the statement on page 
22 that “the annual loss is over 
44,000. pupils of average learning 
capacity, almost all of whom are 


capable of graduation”; and that 
there are “over 22,000 drop-outs be- 
low average in learning capacity”. 

Does the report indicate any 
changes which might result in de- 
creasing the number of drop-outs? 
To me it is rather significant that 
on page 54, we read that, “curricu- 
lum unsuited to the pupil’s needs 
appears above the norm as a reason 
for drop-outs . . . who have not ha 
practical work”, and again on pag 
56 we read, “Lack of interest is mor 
common in academic courses tha 
in semi-vocational or vocationa 
courses”; and that “Insufficient abil- 
ity . . . is mentioned frequently in 
reference to drop-outs from aca- 
demic courses”. Again on page 67 
we find, “Reasons pertaining to th 
school curriculum are given mor 
frequently for drop-outs from th 
academic course’. Attention is al 
drawn to page 75 where it is re 
ported that, “about 10 per cent o 
those below average in learnin 
capacity attend beyond Grade XI 
This percentage becomes higher . . 
among city boys, and this is ass 
ciated with greater provision fo 
vocational education in large cities” 
And on page 78 is reported this find 
ing: “Vocational schools are no 
attracting large percentages of those 
who are above average in learning 
capacity, but they are training larger 
percentages of those who are aver- 
age and below average in learning 
capacity, thereby extending the scope 
of secondary education to include 
some who might not otherwise un- 
dertake it. Vocational education is 
making greater provision for those 
considered below average in learning 
capacity”. 

From all this one might assume 
that the remedy lies in more prac- 
tical education, and I believe he 
would be correct. However, “prac- 
tical education must not be taken 
to mean “vocational training” ex- 
clusively. In fact, i suggest that our 
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vocational training could be made 
more practical. In most Motor Me- 
chanics courses, students gain ex- 
perience through repairing their own 
and other cars under the supervision 
of the instructor. In many other 
courses the so-called practical work 
consists of exercises and work on 
small articles which are made, more 
because something has to be made, 
than because the job needs to be 
done. 

In a recent issue of “The School 
Executive” there appeared an article 
on the work of Dr. Edgar M. Finck, 
Principal of Toms River High 
School, New Jersey. The article 
opens with these words: 

“Toms River High School success- 
fully prepares pupils for the best col- 
leges. It notably serves the commun- 
ity. It especially holds the interest 
of non-college pupils.” 

How did this High School achieve 

is reputation? Vocational courses 

ere introduced. These were made 
ost practical. Students built gar- 
es, walks, retaining walls, agri- 

Itural buildings, classroom furni- 

re, stage sets, etc. Besides this, 
tudents completely finished several 

ew classrooms, including insulation, 
firing, flooring, plastering 
ainting. 


and 


For many jobs the boys prepare 
stimates of costs and keep complete 
ecords. Several projects usually are 
n progress at the same time. Teach- 
rs move from job to job and the 


alone. Their work 
abits and interests are emphasized 
s the real objectives of vocational 
ucation. 

But, didn’t the business men ob- 
ct to all this free labor? Of course 
ey did. The report states: 

“Local business men objected at 
first, especially to free automobile re- 
pair. But opposition quickly turned 
to support when the value of the work 
to the boys and skilled workmen to 
the community was described.” 

Dr. Finck soon found that these 
vocational were not fully 
meeting all the needs of the stu- 
dents. He introduced a Social Be- 
haviour Course, a course in Con- 
sumer Education, one in Economic 
Competence, and one in Family Re- 
lationships. These courses are held 
in a comfortably furnished room 
with rugs and easy chairs. They 
interest pupils in activities at school, 
in the market place, in homes, and 
on field trips. 


v8 carry on 


courses 


“Participants and observers agree 
that results exceed expectations and 
deserve study.” 

The London Board of Education 
in March, 1947, approved a revised 
High School Curriculum in which 

the work in the various subjects was 
closely related to the experiences 
and probable needs of non-college 
students in the academic courses. A 
course in Family Living was in- 
cluded. Unfortunately, due to a 








. (a) Should more students be directed to- 
ward Vocational Schools? 
(b) If so, how can this best be accom- 
plished? 
(c) Should students be permitted free 
choice regardless of their ability to 
follow a chosen course? 


. How may school activities be more closely 
related to life? Is it practical or desirable 
to have students spend port time in their 
senior years in schoool and part time in 
business or industry? 

. Can present day subjects be satisfactorily 
integrated so as to require fewer divisions 
of the daily activities. 

4. What is the best grouping of students, . . . 
social maturity, achievement, mental ability? 


5. Is it possible to avoid the sense of failure 
on the part of a student and yet maintain 
the standards at a satisfactory level? 








pending Royal Commission Report 
on Education, permission to experi- 
ment with the new courses could not 
be obtained. 

Youths not going to college need to 
concern themselves more with sub- 
jects and activities which will de- 
velop good personal traits, points of 
view, and habits of conduct, than 
with activities concerned with the 
acquisition of factual knowledge .. . 
unless it be in the realm of the Three 
R’s, or specific vocational skills. We 
are inclined to spend too much time 
in developing skills and acquiring 
knowledge. The training of vast 
numbers of workers to carry on the 
war effort demonstrated that it is 
possible in short periods of time to 
train large groups in skills and tech- 
niques to which much greater periods 
of time traditionally have been de- 
voted. In science and in mathematics 
it has become clear, for instance, 
how direct approach to life situa- 
tions gives point and emphasis to 
these subjects as tools for the real 
business of living. 

There is, of course, the danger of 
over-emphasis upon making school 
work function in terms of skill with 


a consequent under-emphasis upon 
the factual knowledge which makes 
for intelligent performance of the 
skills. We must strive to profit from 
the need for relating learning to 
life and not lose the values of learn- 
ing as a satisfaction in life. 

If we are going to meet the needs 
of all types of students in our High 
Schools, we must use our guidance 
facilities to direct the bright and 
the average into those classes where 
they belong and to deflect the slow 
from them. That is, in such sub- 
jects as formal mathematics, where 
abstractions are really difficult, no 
one should be barred, but we should 
frankly inform the student that he 
enters at his own risk. If he does 
the work he will receive credit. If 
he does not do the work he will fail. 
There is no reason to adapt formal 
mathematics, physics, chemistry and 
various vocational subjects to all 
levels of ability. Only those who 
have the qualities to succeed in these 
subjects should attempt them. We 
now know enough about measuring 
human learning capacity to guide 
children away from subjects they 
are not equipped to handle. 

However, in such subjects as Eng- 
lish, Health and Social Studies, we 
should cease to be selective. We 
should attempt to offer materials in 
each which will contribute to the 
maximum growth of every student. 

We should give credit in Social 
Studies, not so much upon the num- 
ber of difficult books covered, but 
upon the development of certain 
civic attitudes and the practice of 
good citizenship. It is quite possible 
to develop these good citizenship at- 
titudes through materials which do 
not have too great an academic 
demand. 

Health credit should not be de- 
termined upon how well a student 
passes a written examination on 
anatomy. He should receive credit 
in Health if he has integrated into 
his behaviour the kind of habits 
which will make him a_ healthy 
individual. 

In English, those students who 
read well and take a delight in fine 
literature should be given every op- 
portunity to pursue their interests. 
Those who do not read easily should 
be given as good materials as pos- 
sible according to the level of their 
reading ability. If this is done, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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GEORGE HARVEY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


York Township, Suburban Toronto 


JOHN B. PARKIN ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS, TORONTO 


HE George Harvey Vocational School, now being 
oe in York township, suburban Toronto, is de- 

signed to accommodate 1000 pupils and offer a wide 
range of technical and commercial subjects for the boys 
and girls of this rapidly developing industrial area. Up 
to the present, York township has been served, in the 
secondary school bracket, by three collegiate institutes 
offering only a nominal number of vocational subjects, 
and technical school pupils have attended either the 
neighbouring Weston Vocational School or Western Tech- 
nical Commercial Sch_Jl in the city of Toronto. Now 
the township area will have complete and modern second- 
ary school accommodation for the full range of both voca- 
tional and academic courses. 

It is understood that although the emphasis in the 
new school will be on the full four-year vocational course, 
it is likely that there will be a demand for the new two- 
year terminal course, so much talked about of late. There 
is little doubt also that opportunities will be made avail- 
able in part-time studies combining work and school, and 
ultimately night school courses to meet the needs of the 
citizens of the area. 

The new school is of strikingly modern design and is 
planned in the best functional manner for efficient service 
in all departments. Accommodation is provided also for 
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use of the school as a community centre. 

Administrative offices are located immediately adjacen 
to the main entrance of the school, and are entered fro 
a beautiful wide foyer which gives access also to th 
auditorium-gymnasium block. The offices include prin 
cipal’s office, general office guidance room, health offi 
and comfortably furnished teachers’ rooms. There is a 
regulation auditorium with sloping floor and gallery, 
and two gymnasiums with folding partition between, one 
for boys and one for girls. These facilities are served by 
instructors’ offices, equipment storage rooms, locker and 
shower rooms. In the same block is a fine school cafe- 
teria with fully equipped kitchen. 

Teaching accommodation includes a fine library on the 
ground floor with an outdoor court, science laboratories 
for physics and chemistry, home economics department, 
commercial and typing rooms, art and music rooms and 
a ladies’ hairdressing room. 

In the shop wing are a machine shop, a cabinet making 
shop, electric shop, motor vehicle shop, and a complete 
building trades department with drafting room, blue- 
printing room, etc., teachers’ rooms and offices. 

An interesting feature is a shop located in this wing 
for the teaching of barbering which as it were balances 
the hairdressing department for girls. 








THE GEORGE HARVEY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, YORK TOWNSHIP, ONTARIO 


In the late summer of 1950 construction commenced 
on what will be one of the most modern Vocational School 
in Canada, the new one and one-half million dollar York 
Township Vocational School in suburban Toronto. To- 
gether with the present Hydro administration building, 
the new garage and stores building for the York Hydro 
system, the new York Vocational School will be part of 
one of the most imposing civic developments in our 
country. All buildings will be designed uniformly in the 
light buff brick used in the existing Hydro building and 
will in proportion, and character, provide a unity not 
found in many civic developments on this Continent. The 
School itself is the result of exhaustive study made by 
the members of the York Township Board of Education 
and the architects and is the direct result of a trip to 
Chicago to study the various vocational schools in use 
and under construction in that centre. One of the major 
schools visited at that time was the Illinois Institute of 
Technology and it is the design and layout of those build- 
ings that acts as a prototype for the construction of the 
George Harvey Vocational School. 

In employing the same exposed steel frame construc- 
tion that is characteristic of the Chicago Institute of 
Technology, the vocational school achieves an architec- 
tural standard consistent with the best industrial build- 
ings of our age, and in so doing, provides an architectural 
stepping stone as it were, in providing an environment 
at the educational level similar to that which many of 
its students will find themselves in in later life. 

The main lobby of the school is so planned that it will 
form an exhibition gallery for travelling art displays and 
other work of interest both to the school and to the mem- 
bers of the community at large. From this main lobby- 
gallery access may be had to an auditorium seating some 
five hundred and fifty people with full stage facilities; 
two gymnasiums, one for boys, the other for girls, to- 
ether with their full locker, shower and storage facili- 
ies, and the library; the toilet accommodation as well 
s the classrooms. The latter may be closed off by means 
f folding partitions so that the crowds using the build- 





ing at night may be confined wholly to the community 
centre section of the building. The main wing of class- 
rooms in the school is orientated east-west in order that 
all pupils may have the psychological benefits of sunshine 
at least part of the day. The main teaching classrooms 
are situated on the ground floor as well as the science 
classrooms. These latter are situated immediately adja- 
cent to the access to the shop building for ready use by 
the Industrial Arts students. 


The second floor of the school is taken up wholly by 
such classrooms as the Home Economics Rooms, the Music 
Room, the Art Room and other teaching rooms of this 
nature. The Shop section of the school is laid out as one 
vast area measuring some 15,000 sq. ft. In order that 
this building may not provide an obstruction to the day- 
light of the classroom section it is sunk one-half its 
height into the ground. Access is then gained to the 
floor of the shop section by means of a ramp from grade 
level to a lower sunken court from which the auto 
mechanics and building trades shops have direct access. 
The shop wing is divided into three main sections, a 
building trades area containing provision for carpentry, 
electrical work, sheet metal work, the trowel trades and 
the paint shop. The second major area is the industrial 
trades area providing space for machine shops, and 
electrical shops and lab. and a wood pattern and cabinet 
shop. This floor also provides space for a large electrical 
lab. and an auto mechanics room. Facilities are provided 
for the director of shop work, instructors and small blue- 
print room. On the mezzanine over the corridor of the 
shop wing are provided drafting rooms, a classroom and 
blueprint reading room and a barber shop. 


The compact nature of the plan is such that space is 
still left on the site for a full-sized football field. It is 
expected that not only will this school be the outstanding 
centre of vocational education for the north-west section 
of greater Toronto but that the other adjacent facilities 
such as the auditorium, gymnasiums, and library will 
provide a community centre of the first order. 





Some Important Changes In School Construction For Efficiency and Economy 


The following simple, but very important, changes in 
modern school construction have vastly improved the 
efficiency and economy of school buildings: 

(1) The lighting of the classrooms is much improved 
by (a) greater expanse of glass in the outer walls; (b) 
bilateral or clerestory lighting and/or liberal use of 
directional glass blocks; (c)reduction of light contrasts 
in rooms by painting of rooms in pastel shades according 
to exposure of room to sunlight; (e) increasing the 
amount of artificial light through the use of fluorescent 
lighting or improved incandescent lighting. 

(2) Hearing within rooms is being improved by (a) 


careful consideration of the problems of acoustics in the 
design of rooms; (b) use of acoustic tile or acoustic 
plaster. 


(3) The usefulness of classrooms is improved by pro- 
viding more storage space, counter space, and areas for 
actual work that include sinks with running water. 


(4) Cost is cut down by such measures as use of cinder 
blocks on inside walls, unfinished brick partitions, and 
flat roofs. 


(5) Probably not one building in a hundred is being 
constructed at present with a basement. 








GEORGE HARVEY 
VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Foyer and 
Exhibition Gallery 
Principals’ Office 
General Office 
Guidance Office 
Health Office 
Women Teachers 
Men Teachers 
Auditorium 

Full Stage 

Girls’ Gymnasium 
(Folding partition) 
Boys’ Gymnasium 
Cafeteria 

Home Economics Dept. 
Commercial Rooms 
Science Laboratories 
Music Rooms 

Hair Dressing Dept. 
Auto Repair Shop 
Electrical Leb. 
Cabinet Shop 
Machine Shop 
Drafting Department 
Building Trades 
Teachers Offices 
Barber Shop 

10 Classrooms 
Quadrangle Court 
Playing Field 
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INCE the end of the war the Calgary School Board 
has built five new school buildings and has made 
additions to three others, making a total of 65 new 
classrooms. At present one new school and additions to 
two others are under construction; these will provide an 
additional 39 new classrooms. Tenders are being called 
for three elementary schools, with a total of 19 classrooms. 
The greater part of the post-war construction has been 
for the purpose of providing accommodation for Grades I 
to VI. However, the present large enrolments of the 
elementary grades will soon reach the junior high school 
level. Plans are now being made for a new modern junior 
high school in the Hillhurst area to accommodate 900 
pupils. The present Balmoral Junior High School is to 
be enlarged with classrooms, shops, and assembly hall. 
In December 1950 the Board sent its chairman, build- 
ing supeyintendent, and assistant superintendent of 
schools to visit several new junior high schools in Van- 
couver, Victoria, and New Westminster. Some of the new 
features in these schools will be incorporated into the 
junior high school accommodation now being planned. 


x * * aa 


CHOOL buildings differ as radically from those built 
\ forty or fifty years ago as the homes being erected 
in the present decade differ from those of a half 
century back. Bright colours, extensive window space 
light building materials, compact convenient planning are 
the features of today’s homes and schools, as were massive 
materials, formal plans, somber colours and permanency 
the characteristics of yesterday’s homes and schools. 
The Manchester School, built since the end of the war 
in one of Calgary’s smaller subdivisions of the same name, 
is a good example of a small, modern school planned to 
meet the requirements both of elementary school children 
and in some measure of the community. 


ELEMENTARY 


MANCHESTER 
SCHOOL—Showing a typical class- 
room in the school designed and 


furnished in the best modern 
manner. Heating and ventilation 
ere by Trane convertor-radiators 
with recirculation and exhaust ven- 
tilation. Automatic controls are 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell. 
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Manchester is a four room building with an assembly 
hall, shelter rooms and spacious halls. It is all on one 
floor, with basement space only large enough to contain 
the heating and ventilation units. 

Classrooms are rectangular in shape, with work rooms 
at the rear. There is abundance of light, equally dis- 
tributed to all parts of the rooms, obtained through a 
series of large banked outside windows and smaller 
clerestory windows. 

The floors in classrooms and hal‘: are of marboleum 
material, each room with a different colour pattern. A 
varied colour scheme has been followed in each room 
in the painting of the walls and windows. 

One of the rooms is a kindergarten with fireplace, 
shelves and cupboards for toys and material; a most 
attractive place for little children to begin their school- 
ing. Equipment throughout is movable, primary chairs 
and tables in the kindergarten-primary rooms and chair 
desks in the other two rooms. 

The assembly hall, accessible both from the main 
entrance and the school hallway, has been built with 
school activities and community needs in view. An adew 
quate stage and a conveniently located kitchen makes i 
suitable for adults’ gatherings of the district. 

The quarters of the principal and staff have a homelike 
atmosphere, gas radiant fireplaces, a kitchenette and 
other conveniences being provided. 1 

The building is heated with a modern steam plant with} 
air conditioning system, including a foul air exhaust 
system from every room in the building. All heating and 
ventilating units, including the gas fired boilers, are 
thermostatically controlled. 

This building is planned to provide for the additio 
of two classrooms when required. The cost of the schoo 
was $130,000.00. 





ADAPTING THE HIGH SCHOOL TO THE NON-COLLEGE STUDENT (Continued from page 38) 


bright students may continue to en- 
joy the traditional English pro- 
gramme and dull students will not 
develop such a distaste for good 
reading that will condemn them to 
sport pages and comic strips all their 
lives. Furthermore, the reading abil- 
ities of slower students will continue 
to grow. Consequently, it will be 
increasingly possible for those with 
lesser reading ability to pursue with 
pleasure and benefit other academic 
tasks. 


Before concluding, I would like to 
draw attention to the work which 
has been done in Wells High School, 
Chicago. Some years ago the prin- 
cipal reorganized the programme by 
reducing the sixteen curriculums to 
hree, viz., general, commercial and 
college preparatory. Social Studies, 
english, Science, Physical Educa- 
tion and Art were retained to form 
the core programme, but in order to 
provide for non-academic as well as 
college-preparatory pupils, learning 
experiences in these fields were or- 
ganized around “centres of interest”. 
Health instruction was programmed 
as an integral division of general 
science and physical education. Social 
concepts, effective use of 
leisure, consumer activities and char- 
acter development, were also sched- 
uled as integral parts of various core 
fields. Integrated units or enter- 
prises of learning, to be developed 
by pupils and teachers working co- 
operatively in 


such as 


the classroom, were 
designated as the means for putting 





into effect the more detailed learn- 
ing materials and experiences. 

In the general or core curriculum, 
the chief basis for grouping the 
pupils was social maturity. This 
policy was adopted because, as the 
core curriculum was intended to 
stress high grade living, it was felt 
that social congeniality, resulting 
from like stages of pupil maturity, 
would better facilitate the co-opera- 
tive types of work envisioned, than 
mental or achievement homogeneity. 
The latter savours strongly of the 
academic. 

The school authorities felt that an 
important factor in fostering pupil 
success was this practice of permit- 
ting a pupil to continue throughout 
his five years with his original home- 
room group. Instead of “failure” in 
core-curriculum fields, pupils were 
rated “incomplete” with the entire 
succeeding semester for converting 
it into a passing grade. “Regardless 
of any shortage of credits ...a 
matter of bookkeeping . . . he was 
spared the humiliation of demotion 
and being earmarked as a failure. 
Often his ability to remain with his 
home room inspired him, or his com- 
panions rallied to encourage him, to 
make up any shortages and complete 
a high school career.” 

After a period of experimentation 
with this programme, Wells High 
School was accredited by officials of 
the North Central Association. 

In introducing a radical departure 
from accepted custom, there is al- 
ways the problem of securing the 


co-operation of the staff. Teachers 
too often have been trained to teach 
subjects rather than children. Pro- 
grammes such as I have indicated 
will require a greater integration of 
subjects and a training of teachers 
on a broader basis than the narrow 
specialist lines followed in most High 
School teacher training institutions. 
This will enable the teacher to work 
through larger areas and for two or 
three years with an individual youth. 
It will also eliminate much complex- 
ity of class schedules. Work in a 
broad field permits, also, moxe closely 
relating classwork to the actualities 
of living. 

The high school is faced with a 
difficult task. It has the responsi- 
bility to minister to every child to 
his greatest profit. The bright stu- 
dent must be given work which will 
stimulate him to the utmost so that 
he may learn to live and act upon 
the highest level. Society needs these 
bright people and needs them well 
trained. The high school likewise 
must give to the average student a 
wholesome diet so that increasingly 
he will be more capable, more effec- 
tive in modern life. The dull normal 
also is going to high school and he 
should continue to go there. These 
people must be taught to be useful 
citizens and it is the local high school 
which should teach them .. . not 
some outside agency. 

The programme of the present day 
high school must be changed if it is 
to meet the needs of today’s youth. 
Are we equal to the task? 





A HEALTH PROGRAM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


the assistant medical officer of 
health) and by a full-time public 
health nurse. The students who are 
seen by this team of workers fall 
into two main categories: (a) those 
who come voluntarily because of 
some personal problem and (b) those 
who are referred by some member of 
the staff and/or the principal. 
Because the physician’s time is not 
being spent in the examination of 
healthy, well-adjusted youngsters, he 
is able to give full attention to those 
who come with genuine health prob- 


lems. No attempt is made to provide 
extensive treatment facilities, but a 
close liaison is maintained with the 
medical practitioners in the area and 
also with the out-patient depart- 
ments of the Toronto East General 
Hospital and the Toronto Psyc4i- 
atric Hospital. 

In the East York health pro- 
gramme, great emphasis is placed 
on the discussion of health problems 
by the students themselves. A health 
committee is set up each year by the 
members of Grade XIII and this 


(Continued from page 31 


committee works closely with the 
health service staff to provide a 
series of seminars at which health 
topics, of interest to these students, 
ean be discussed. Frequently, ap- 
propriate films are employed to aug- 
ment these discussion periods. 

While Dr. Mosley would be the 
first to admit that this programme 
is far from perfect, it nevertheless 
represents an important step to- 
wards the provision of better health 
services for our secondary school 
students. 








Toronto's Salary Schedule is Based on 
EXPERIENCE, QUALIFICATIONS and RESPONSIBILITY 


As Recommended by a Committee of the Senior Officials of the Board of Education 





1. Proposed Schedule Based on Three Criteria: The Com- 
mittee first considered the criteria upon which new salary 
scales might be built for all teachers in Public and Secondary 
Schools. Three bases were established as reasonable grounds 
for differentiating between the salaries of the teachers. 
These are: 

(a) Qualifications measured in terms of the number of 

years of preparatory training for teaching, 

(b) Experience based on the principle that teachers are 

entitled to annual increments for the first ten or twelve 
years of teaching, 
Responsibility which distinguishes between the teacher 
who is responsible for a class and one who is re- 
sponsible for the supervision and organization of a 
number of classes. 


2. Qualifications: It is generally agreed that teachers with 
higher qualifications should start at higher initial salaries. 
The proposed scale as recommended differentiates- be- 
tween six grades of preparation. Each year of training 
beyond the first entitles a teacher to one additional incre- 
ment as shown below: 


Initial Salary 
with no 

Teachers With Experience 
(Normal School 
following Secondary 
School) 
(Permanent First 
Class Certificate, 
Primary Specialist, 
ete.) 


Category One year's training $2,000 


Category Two years’ training $2,200 


Category Three years’ training (Supervisor's cer- 
tifieate or Special 
Certificates addi- 
tional to Category 
II) . 
(Pass B.A.) $2,600 


(Honours B.A.) $2,800 


$2,400 


Category 
Category 


Four years’ training 
Five years’ training 


A sixth year of preparation is recognized by the additional 
payment of $200.00 to teachers in Category IV or V who hold 
a Post Graduate Degree. 

3. It is recommended that six different grades of prepara- 
tion should be recognized in determining initial salaries. 

4. Effect of Payment for Preparation: In effect, the adop- 
tion of this principle will mean that a person coming into 
the teaching profession following graduation from the Uni- 
versity will be placed on the salary scale at the same point 
as he would have reached if he had started to teach following 
one year’s normal school training. Such an arrangement 
should result in more teachers taking their training before 
entering the teaching profession. This should have the effect 
of bringing into the schoo] system more mature persons with 
longer training. 

5. Classification of Teachers’ Qualifications: If the prin- 
ciple of payment of higher initial salaries for five categories 
of classifications be adopted, it will be necessary to review 
the qualifications of each teacher on the staff. This work will 
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necessarily occupy some time and must be completed before 
salary adjustments can be made. It is recommended, how- 
ever, that the effective date of the adjustment should be 
January Ist, 1951. 

6. Maximum Salary for Qualifications in Categories I and 
II in 1951 and Subsequent Years: According to the schedule 
(not shown for lack of space) maximum salaries for 
Categories I and II are set at $4,400 and $4,600 for teach- 
ers now employed in Toronto Schools but that the maximum 
salaries for those coming on the staff in 1951 and in subse- 
quent years will be $3,200 and $4,400 for teachers in Cate- 
gories I and II. 

It is considered that six years of teaching will be sufficie 
time to permit a teacher to secure a Permanent First Cla 
Certificate. With this qualification, it will be possible f 
him to cross over to Category II where an increase in sala 
of $200.00 is possible because of improved qualifications. 

7. Payment for Improved Qualifications When a New Cat 
gory is Entered: Jt is recommended that the increase ¢ 
salary possible by reason of improved qualifications shou 
become payable on September 1st in any year provided t 
qualification has been registered at the Office of the Direct 
of Education prior to that date. In effect, this would mea 
that a teacher would qualify for a $400.00 increase in sala 
($200.00 for improved qualifications plus $200.00 annu 
increment) when he moves from one category to the ne 
category. 

Where a teacher is granted leave of absence by the Boa 
of Education for one year or longer in order to improve h 
qualifications, it is recommended that he should be entitl 
to return to the staff at the point in the salary scale to whi 
his new qualifications and former teaching experience enti 
him. 

9. Experience: During the first twelve or thirteen years 
the teacher’s experience, most salary schedules provide f 
annual increments. 

The early years of experience may be regarded as a form 
of training and for salary purposes one annual increment 
has been given for each additional year’s experience up to @ 
maximum of twelve or thirteen increments. Since the incre 
ments are given only during the first part of the teacher’s 
professional career and since this experience is regarded as 
a period of development, it seems reasonable to pay teachers 
with equivalent qualifications and equivalent periods of ex- 
perience the same salary. In this way, the factors of training 
and-experience are equated in the same terms. 

Annual increments of $100.00 or of $200.00 have been paid 
in the past-by the Toronto Board with the result that teachers 
with equivalent qualifications and experience are receiving 
varying salaries. If it is considered reasonable to pay 
teachers with similar length of experience and similar quali- 
fications and responsibilities equivalent salaries, it would be 
necessary to make an adjustment in the salaries of many 
teachers as indicated in Paragraph 14. 

10. It is recommended in principle that teachers with simi- 
lar qualifications and the same length of experience should 
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receive in the future the same salaries with the proviso that 

a limit of six years’ allowance for approved outside experience 

and/or military service be imposed. An allowance of six 

increments for six years’ experience outside Toronto and/or 
for military service coincides with the allowance for six 
years of preparatory training. 

11, Classification According to Experience: The adoption 
of this principle will necessitate the placing of each teacher 
in his proper salary category according to his total years of 
experience up to a maximum of thirteen years at which point 
a teacher will be at his maximum salary. 

12. 1951 Adjustment: Since adjustment required to place 
teachers in their proper place in the scale forthwith may be 
too great to be carried out by the Board in one year, it is 
recommended that each teacher receive a salary adjustment 
effcctive January 1st, 1951. This will vary in amount but 
may not exceed $700.00 which is the maximum adjustment 
necessary in setting the proposed new minima for quali- 
fications. 

13. Accelerated Increment: Jt is also recommended that 
teachers who are not at the point in the scale to which their 
experience and qualifications would entitle them should reach 
that point by an accelerated increment of $300.00 instead of 
he usual increment of $200.00 The accelerated increment 
ould come into effect September, 1952. 

14, Change in the Time of Paying Increment: Heretofore, 

has been customary to pay a teacher an increment in 
anuary if he began service in the preceding September and 

eived appointment by December. That is, a teacher could 

eive an increment after four months’ service. Teachers 
ho did not receive appointments until the spring of that 
ear did not receive an increment for one year and four 
onths. 

It is recommended that the calculation of increments should 
be based upon complete years of service! In order to do this, 
it will be necessary to pay the increment in September. 
Accordingly, it is recommended that effective in 1951, the 
time of paying increments should be changed from January 
to September. 

15. Summary of Recommendations Arising from Considera- 

tion of Qualifications and Experience for Teachers. The fol- 

lowing salary changes in 1951 are recommended: 

(a) Salary Adjustment—Effective January Ist, 1951, it is 
recommended that each teacher should receive an 
adjustment in salary which will place him at the 
point on the salary schedule to which he is entitled 
by reason of qualifications and experience. In no case 
is this adjustment to exceed $700.00. 

(b) Salary Increments—Effective September 1st, 1951, it is 
recommended that each teacher not at his maximum 
salary should receive a salary increment at the rate 
of $200.00 annually or such lesser increment as will 
bring him to his maximum salary. 

(c) Accelerated Salary Increment—It is recommended that 





each teacher who after receiving an adjustment of 
$700.00 has not reached his proper point on the salary 
schedules by reason of his qualifications and experience 
should receive an increment of $300.00 in September 
1952, and in subsequent years until the proper point 
on the salary schedule has been reached. 

(d) Also see paragrapi’s 8, 9 and 10 above for recommenda- 

tions concerning recognition of qualifications. 

16. Allowance for Teachers of Special Classes: It is recom- 
mended that teachers in charge of the special classes indi- 
eated be paid an annval allowance of $200.00. 

Auxiliary Church Street 

Academic Vocational Special Handicraft Schools 
Oral Classes for Deaf Open Air 

Hard of Hearing Preventorium 

Lip Reading Hospital for Sick Children 
Orthopaedic Health 

Sight Saving Remedial 

Home for Incurables 

17. Responsibility: It is recommended that the allowances 
stated below be paid on an annua! basis effective from date 
of appointment to teachers holding posts of special responsi- 
bility as indicated: 

Annual! Allowance 
$400.00 
$400.00 
$300.00 


Vice-Principals 
Principal’s Assistants in Public Schools 
Consultant Teachers 
Heads of Departments $200.00 
Kindergarten Directresses $200.00 
18. Supervisory Staff: The following minima are recom- 
mended for Supervisory Staff: 

Maxima 
$7,400 
$7,400 
$6,600 
$6,200 
$7,000 
$6,600 
$6,400 


Minima 
$6,400 
$6,200 
$5,600 
$5,600 
$6,200 
$5,600 
$5,600 


Inspectors of Public Schools 
Principals of Secondary Schools 
Principals of Public Schools—Grade A 
Principals of Public Schools—Grade B 
Directors of Special Subjects 

Assistant to Director of Music 
Supervisors 

Assistant Superv sors ) 
Senior Teacher of Speech Correction _) 
Instructor of Instrumental Music ) 

19. Recommended Adjustment for Supervisory Staff: With 
effect January Ist, 1951, it is recommended that members of 
the Supervisory Staff mentioned in Paragraph 20 receive an 
adjustment up to $700.00 or an amount to place them at their 
new minimum, whichever is greater. 

20. Recommended Increment for Supervisory Staff: /t is 
recommended that the increment in September, 1951, and in 
subsequent years be $300.00 for those listed in Paragraph 18. 

21. General conditions, proposed salaries for occasional 
teachers, teachers holding temporary appointments, night 
school teachers and principals and certain others are contained 
in a separate schedule. 


$4,200 $5,800 





KENT SENIOR PUBLIC SCHOOL, TORONTO 


high, and Staff meetings so far have 
been a revelation, marked as they 
are by enthusiasm and lively discus- 
sion. Parent comment is generally 
favourable though some fear a lower- 


We feel that we have only begun 
to explore the possibilities of ele- 
mentary-secondary co-operation. It 
is obvious that the intermediate di- 
vision could best function 


(Continued from page 36) 


We at Kent are very happy to be 
a small part of the experimentation 
bound to result from the “Porter 
Plan” and the Hope Commission Re- 


_ port. Whether we shall accomplish 


ing of academic standing will result 
from our attempt to break away 
from the traditional grade lock-step 
organization. 


« 


school building under one head, but 
failing this we think the Kent-Bloor 
tie-up is a useful alternative. Cer- 
tainly, we are learning that the aims 
of the two schools are identical. 


everything we have set out to do is 
a questicn. Meanwhile, we can only 
report “that the patient is doing as 
well as can be expected”. 
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Fadaiilages that help make Underwood 








7 RHYTHM TOUCH 


is a new concept of light smooth strokes 
that put a new kind of ease into typing. 
Students find it a great help in developing 
comfortable, relaxed typing tempo. You'll 
find Rhythm Touch a great help in guiding 
students toward the perfection of smooth, 
regular technique that combines speed and 
accuracy. 


2 RIMLESS FINGER FORM KEYS 


are scientifically designed . . . concave and 
form-fitting to the finger. The finger 
centers accurately on the key top. Through 
this accuracy of key-stroke the type bars 
travel to the printing point free of vibra- 
tion, contributing to neat, clean-cut im- 
pressions. 


SEE-SET SCALES 
FOR BALANCED WORK 


You can set these visible scales in a jiffy 
. .. to center paper, center text or center 
headings. It’s faster, easier, more positive 
and accurate .. . with Underwood's See- 
Set Scales. The teacher takes pride in the 
quality of work done by the students and 
appreciates the convenience and the ease 
of teaching Balanced Work the Underwood 
Way. 


P.S.—More Underwood Typewriters are 
used in business schools than any other 
make. : 
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—— the Favorite on BOTH sides of the desk... — 
You'll find it easier to teach on UNDERWOOD 
Students find it easier to learn 

on UNDERWOOD 








TIPS ON TEACHING TYPING 
by George L. Hossfield 


10-times World’s Champion Typist 


Let's stop hampering a beginner by requiring perfec- 

tion or even near perfection at the start. We must re. 

quire a degree of accuracy, of course, but let us 
temper our 4 ds with leni The achievement of perfection is a 
gradual accomplishment; it should not be expected, much less required, 
from a beginner. Getting accustomed to stroking the keys properly, using 
the right amount of finger leverage, and bering the location of the 
keys to be depressed—these are only a few of the things the beginner has 
to think about while att ing to do hi that is entirely new. 
After a certain amount of practice a student gradually gains confidence 
and then you can expect an improved result. The requirement of 
perfection places the student under an unnecessary tension and strain, 
which in itself will defeat a student's best intentions. Tension and strain 
have ruined the chances of more than one trained professional operator 
so let as no’ expect the impossible from the untrained beginner. 
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You 


can’t afford 
to be without 
an 
Encyclopaedia 
and you can 
afford 


Everyman’s 


Encyelopaedia 


9,000,000 words 
2,500 illustrations 
12 volumes 
sturdily bound in 
Blue Sundour cloth, 
stamped in Gold. 
Complete set $33.00 
(subject to the usual 
educational discounts) 


“The trouble with most En- 
cyclopaedias — they are 
either large and costly, or so 
compressed that the infor- 
mation they give is too 
slight to be of use. 


In Everyman’s Encyclopae- 
dia Messrs. Dent contrive to 
avoid both of these extremes, 
its volumes supply in minia- 
ture nearly everything that 
is provided in more am- 
bitious reference works.”— 
The Times Educational 
Supplement. 








Tear off and send to 
J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited 
224 Bloor Street West, Toronto 


Nume 


Address 

C) Please send me sample volume of 
Everyman's Encyclopaedia together 
with free illustrated prospectus. 

C) Enclosed find $33.00 less discount plus 
postage and wrapping =$27.50 for 
which send me 12 volumes or 


© Please charge account. 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR PUBLISHERS AND TEACHERS 
Canadian Teachers and Publishers Might Profitably Copy 


A valuable and popular fixture at 
the conference of Educational Associ- 
ations is the open forum at which a 
team of publishers answers questions 
from teachers about school book publi- 
cation. This year’s meeting, very near- 
ly filled the Great Hall at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and lasted for well over 
an hour and a half. During that time 
the chairman of the Educational Group 
of the Publishers’ Association, Mr. 
A. W. Ready (G. Bell & Sons), the vice- 
chairman, Mr. A. P. Davis (Ginn), 
Mr. H. E. Brown (U.L.P.), and Mr. 
B. A. Workman (Longmans, Green) 
dealt with questions as various as the 
length of life of a class book, the com- 
parative value of class and reference 
books, the quality of books on social 


studies (this provoked a vigorous dis- 
cussion), the price of books generally 
and of books with coloured illustrations 
in particular. A point made strongly 
by the platform was that publishers 
strove to produce the books that teach- 
ers asked for, and that the quality of 
the contents of school books was largely 
determined by the teachers themselves. 
The point was crystallized into a sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Brown at the 
close: If teachers are dissatisfied with 
the books they are getting, let them 
gather together a representative group 
to meet for a day in conference with a 
group of enthusiastic publishers. Ad- 
vantage might well be taken of this 
offer. — Educational Supplement, The 
Times, London. 





How To Increase Reading Skill—Pub- 
lisher’s Booklet — Longmans — Free 
on request. 

“How to Increase Reading Skill” 
deals with the problem of develop- 
mental and remedial reading and gives 
practical advice to teachers of the 
Intermediate and Senior Grades of the 
Elementary school on (a) how to dis- 
cover those who need special help, (b) 
how to determine at what level the 
extra work should be started, (c) how 
to give all pupils independent methods 
of word attack and (d) how to fit 
recreational reading material to the 
pupil’s individual levels. Teachers who 
would care to have this free material, 
may obtain copies by dropping the 
publishers a card giving them name 
and address. 

In addition to this booklet, the pub- 
lishers will send, free of charge, an 
envelope of testing and drill material 
for experimental purposes. 


New Schools for Old—by S. R. Laycock 
—University of Saskatchewan Book- 
shop—50c. 

Dr. S. R. Laycock, Dean of Education, 
University of Saskatchewan, Saska- 
toon, is one of Canada’s most active 
educationalists today. He is a prolific 
writer, and ready speaker on a wide 
range of educational topics and prob- 
lems, and is greatly admired by the 
writer for his progressive promotion 
of Canadian education generally. 

Recently he gave a series of radio 
talks on the National Network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation en- 
titled “New Schools For Old”, which 


stirred up considerable interest among 
laymen as well as school men. Most 
Canadian educationalists either heard 
or heard of these talks and many have 
wished they could procure printed 
copies for leisurely reading and study. 
The University of Saskatchewan press 
has now made this possible by publish- 
ing a sma!! booklet containing the six 
talks of the series, and put them on 
sale in the University of Saskatchewan 
Bookshop, Saskatoon, Sask. 

In order to make the collected talks 
as useful as possible Dr. Laycock 
has added to each a series of questions 
for discussion, which should be of real 
value to study groups interested in 
educational problems. He has also pro- 
vided at the end of each talk reading 
references on the immediate subjects. 

The six talks are titled as follows: 

1. Today’s Schools are Different. 

2. School Children are People. 

3. Better Ways of Teaching. 

4. Teachers—Ancient and Modern. 

5. The Slow Child in School. 

6. The Bright Child in School. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
University Bookshop, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask., at the 
very nominal price of 50c. 


Canadian History Work Book by D. T. 

Trenholm—Dent—90c. 

This work book which covers the 
whole field of Canadian history is keyed 
to three well-known Canadian school 
texts. However, as it is carefully or- 
ganized chronologically, it should be 
effective when used with any good 
history of Canada. Each unit of work 
is titled for the subject covered, and 
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a brief summary of the period is pro- 
vided to fix the time and place, as it 
were, in the minds of students, but not 
the answers. These must be found in 
the text books of the course being 
studied. 


Besides questions and space for the | 


answers, many units also provide out- 


line maps to be filled in. At the end | 


of each unit the author also suggests: 


(1) A subject for some advanced study | 
—,rovided for the benefit of those who | 


have developed a special interest in Can- 
adian history; (2) Suggested library 
books that may be consulted in the 


answering of the questions; (3) Sug- | 


gested historical stories to be read; 


(4) References to history text books, | 
giving the chapter and in some cases, | 
the pages where the information re- | 


quired to answer the questions is to 
be found. 

Designed for use in the junior high 
school grades, the writer suggests that 


this work book is so well done that | 


anyone, even a layman interested in 


reviewing his Canadian history, could | 


use it for personal study. 


Real Geography—Book V—Europe by 
J. Fairgrieve and E. Young—George | 


Philip & Son Ltd., 32 Fleet St., Lon- 
don—$2.00. 


This interesting little Book V on | 
Europe, one of the Real Geography | 


series published by George Philip & 
Son Limited (one of the world’s leading 
publishers of authoritative maps and 
text books on geography) inaugurates 
something new in teaching technique 
for the subject. Study is keyed to sets 
of questions at the end of each chapter 
entitled, “Work To Be Done”. The 
answers to these questions are found 
either in the text or in the very care- 
fully chosen modern photographs with 
which the book is well illustrated. 

The style of writing chosen by the 
authors is the personally conducted 
tour. Reference to the pictures by num- 
ber is continuous, a device which is not 
only calculated to keep the interest of 
the student alive, but drive home the 
lesson by graphic illustration. Can- 
adian teachers of geography should find 
this type of book very interesting and 
useful. 


Your Further Education by Morgan D. 
Parmenter — Vocatfonal Guidance 
Centre, Toronto—28c. 

As far as the writer knows, this is 
the first manual on educational guid- 
ance to be published in Canada for 
Canadian school pupils. It is one unit 


of the “Young Adult Series” of dis- | 


cussion manuals produced by the Voca- 
tional Guidance Centre, Toronto. “Your 


Further Education” begins by answer- 
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iS. Rick weiaoaoeiobe 
COPY ANYTHING 
| Wandunitten. Typed, or Drawn 
EASIER—AT LOWER OVERALL COST 


A. B. Dick mimeographs produce sharp, clean, permanent black- 
on-white copies (or in color) . . . on more types and sizes of 
paper stock, including hard-finish paper, smooth-surface cards, 
tags, envelopes, etc. Five modern A. B. Dick models copy hand- 
writing, lettering, shading, typing, illustrations . . . photo- 
chemical reproduction of intricate line drawings, insignia, trade 
marks ... many new uses save you time, effort and expense. 

Feed paper or card stock at speeds up to 180 copies per 
minute with new roll-type feed for accurate registration . . . 
position copy on paper three ways—raise-lower, side-to-side, or 
angular . . . load feed table with finger-tip, single lever control. 
These exclusive features, and others, make the modern A. B. 
Dick mimeograph the a/l-purpose duplicator. 

A. B. Dick mimeographs are for use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. The model you choose may not be 
available at this time, but your patience will be rewarded. For 
full information, fill in the coupon and mail it today. 


A-B- DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


189 John 5St., Tcronto, Ontario 
Gentlemen: Free, and without obligation: 


|) Send brochure describing the new “400” series of A. B. Dick mimeographs. 
(_}] Send brochure illustrating the complete, new line of 

A. B. Dick supplies and accessories. 
(] I would like a demonstration of the new A. B. Dick mimeograph. 


Organization 


Address 





TO SAFEGUARD 


Municipal authorities find in Frost 
Chain Link Fence the ideal 
protection for public works 
properties, schools, cemeteries, 
hospitals, etc. The rugged steel 
fabric, with its zinc-bonded 
galvanizing, will not crack or 
peel and stretches tightly on its 
posts to prevent sagging or bulg- 
ing. It provides the maximum in 
protection, trim neatness and 
visibility . . . and the minimum 
in maintenance cost. 


Consult your Frost Fence Dealer 
or write to our nearest office for 
complete information and prices. 
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Ing the question, “What is Education”, 





Educational Plan”, which, it is ex- 
ected, th: student will have arrived 
t after a complete and careful study 
f the contents. The book is organized 
n the individual work book style, each 
hapter providing work to be done in 
he form of questions with space pro- 
ided for answers. This, the writer 
uggests, is an ideal method to hold 
ach student down to the problem of 
leciding what kind of education is best 
ited to his needs and leads up to a 
lanned career. The planning is pro- 
gressive as he proceeds steadily through 
the book. 

There has been a very real need for 
this type of book in Canadian schools 
for a long time; for educational guid- 
ance is, in fact, basic to any guidance 
programme that hopes to help a student 
choose a satisfactory life career. There 
is no doubt that this book will be wel- 
comed in the schools right across the 
country. It is understood that several 
editions will be published, keyed to the 
educational opportunities of each Can- 
adian province. 


The Education of Man by Heinrich Pes- 
talozzi—Philosophical Library, New 
York—$3.00. 


This collection of pithy sayings and 


50 


aphorisms is designed to present to 


mnd concludes with a chapter on “My -the-serious reader some of the under- 


lying basic principles of the philosophy 
of education of the great Swiss. Taken 
from the vast material of Pestalozzi’s 
writings, much of which was never 
made available in the English lan- 
guage, these thoughts carry in them 
the breadth and the depth of one of 
the most remarkable men of modern 
times. 


In his day Pestalozzi (1746-1827) 
was one of the most widely acclaimed 
teachers of the young; today it seems 
fair to assert that Pestalozzi stands out 
as the one man who, more than any 
other in educational history, succeeded 
in shifting educational aims and pro- 
cedures from a long-prevailing faulty 
pattern to a distinctly different pat- 
tern which has since brought outstand- 
ingly better results and stil] promises 
indefinite growth. 


His contention that we best develop 
meanings and understanding in life 
situations, and that life itself is the 
true basis of teaching and education 
will hold good now, as it did then. In 
many ways Pestalozzi seems to antici- 
pate the modern school of education, 
its aims and trends. 


The introduction to the book is writ- 
ten by William H. Kilpatrick. 


Montreal 
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FROST STEEL AND WIRE 
Company Limited 
HAMILTON’ Winnipeg 


Featuring Fitness—Catalogue of Publi- 
lications, Department of National 
Health & Welfare, Ottawa.—Free on 
request. 


Those teachers and educationists 
who are not familiar with the very 
important work of the Department of 
Physical Fitness at Ottawa, and the 
very valuable information service it 
provides, should write for copies of this 
catalogue which lists a great many in- 
teresting pamphlets, reports and even 
books on the subject of physical fitness 
and recreation. The books and pamph- 
lets are organized under the following 
headings: General Interest; Athletics, 
Sports and Games; Drama; Facilities 
and Equipment; Growth and Develop- 
ment; Leadership Training; Films and 
Film Strips. 


Canadian Almanac and Directory edited 
by Marsh Jeanneret—Copp Clark— 
$8.50. 


There is no other Canadian reference 
book quite like the Canadian Almanac 
which has been published annually in 
this country for 104 years. Needless 
to say, it is now the standard Canadian 
directory on all important phases of 
Canadian life and work, from Canadian 
government department officials through 
Canadian business and the professions 
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EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


THAT EXPERTS DEMAND 


Experienced drawing teachers and educa- 
tionalists insist on TURQUOISE for its 
extra point strength, smoothness, black- 


ness and wear. 


PENCILS 
MADE BY F EAGLE J IN CANADA 


These same superiorities 


make TURQUOISE 
the finest drawing 
and writing pencil 
available for school 
use. Try it your- 
self, today. 


12c Each 





* 217 BAY STREET 


+ TORONTO 











to associations and even social clubs. 
It contains scores of directories with 
over 50,000 indexed listings. Its wide 
range of up-to-date information makes 
it the most complete as well as the 
most authoritative directory of Cana- 
dian affairs available. 

These days when the schools are 
drawing closer to the work-a-day world, 
not only in the regular study of cur- 
rent events, but in vocational guidance, 
a reference volume of this kind is be- 
coming increasingly useful. The writer 
suggests that the school library should 
always keep the latest edition on its 
reference shelves, available to students 
and teachers at al) times. 


Study Abroad, Vol. I1]—Unesco—The 
Ryerson Press—$1.25. 


The third edition of “Study Abroad”, 
an international reference handbook 
now listing 35,000 oppor®unities for 
foreign study, has been published by 
Unesco. The new edition contains de- 
tails of international fellowships, schol- 
arships, travel grants and opportuni- 
ties for “on-the-job” training offered 
by fifty-five countries and the United 
Nations and its agencies. 

Two years ago, as part of its pro- 
gramme to promote greater interna- 
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tional movement of persons for educa- 
tional and cultural purposes, Unesco 
published the first volume of Study 
Abroad, an International Handbook of 
Fellowships, Scholarships and Educa- 
tional Exchange. 


It shows where qualified, students 
may apply for study opportunities in 
foreign lands; 

It gives detailed information on the 
available awards for study abroad, with 
qualifications required, stipend rates, 
subjects of study and countries of 
study; 

It reports what international organ- 
izations, governments, foundations, uni- 
versities and individuals are doing to 
encourage greater international under- 
standing through the movement of stu- 
dents, teachers, specialists, young peo- 
ple and workers. 


Threc supplements to “Study Abroad” 
will also be published in 1951. The 
first, “Workers Abroad”, will contain 
information on scholarships and travel 
grants offered workers, as well as on 
existing worker exchange programmes. 
The second will cover international ex- 
change of teachers, while the third 
will bring up-to-date a handbook pub- 
lished last year on summer courses and 
on study tours. 


-@ 


Announcing 


An outstanding new 
French Textbook 
for Grade XI Students 


Entre Nous 
By GEORGE A. KLINCK 


To be ready June, 195] 


ENTRE NOUS offers an out- 
standing selection of carefully 
graded reading material for third 
year students of French. Human 
interest is the keynote of the 
book. The selections have been 
specially chosen to appeal to 
Grade XI boys and girls. Sixty 
direct-method exercises afford 
ample practice. Probable price 
95 cents. 


THE RYERSON 
TORONTO 
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superior Coach pistributiné Company 
1214 Bellefontaine Avenue 
Read wh 
at the $ : 
ten uperin- 
dent of the local school 


Lima, onio 
Gentlemen: 
Because of an experience that might nave peen said 
a saddening one, o make & few Th about the accident. 
comments concerning& uperior school Bus pody - e letter is self : 
tory and self explana- 
was not solicited 


On Monday, March 14, © 

while Loading pupils. was struck 
Semi-Truck. The school bus pody was a Su 
delivered in December 1948. 


One student. sitting in the 
° ut, 


was thrown ov ¢ the bus 
nscious for @ time 





ne of our school puses. 
a loaded Mack 
perior . 


right rear seat 


Pp 
ompl 
ished, r kill 
1 of che 
well constructed 


We feel that, 25 
bus pody savec our 


F. Hesterman. Supt - 





Miraculous? No, there was a sound reason 
why no lives were lost in this terrible acci- 
dent. Notice how the exclusive unistruc- 
ture frame of the Superior School Coach 
withstood such terrific impact. Even though 
the bus was hurled 60 feet and landed on 
its top, it did not crumple or collapse, and 
damage was localized. Yes, the Superior 
School Coach withstood the crushing blow 
and saved lives! 


ARE YOU PLACING A PRICE TAG 
ON THE LIVES OF YOUR CHILDREN? 


Consider it fully. Is it wise to order just 
any, body when purchasing? Invest instead 
in extra safety and you'll never be sorry. 
Get all the facts on Superior safety engi- 
neering features . . . you'll know why 
Superior Bus Bodies have earned their 
reputation as leader in safe school trans- 
portation. Write now for full information, 
or see your Local Truck Dealer. 


World's Strongest, Safest Coach Frame 


Give children the extra protection provided by 
the Superior Unistructure Frame. All sections “ 
are completely integrated by welding. Arching, 
16-gauge steel pillars, every 27/2", are sup- 
ported by 12 rugged longitudinal strainers 
running the full length of sides and roof. The 
Unistructure Frame is but one of the many 
reasons why Superior is famed as producer of 


the world’s safest school coach. 


tf 








Dwoerior vnistRucTuRE FRAME 





SCHOOL BUS BODIES 


“7ée VAN-WILSON EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD. 
181 VICTORIA AVENUE SOUTH, HAMILTON, CANADA 


WRITE: 
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Humanism 
in Action 


By CLAUDE W. THOMPSON 
Professor of the Humanities 


Sin Gronce Wituiams COoLtece, 
MOonTREAL 


The creation of the Humanities 
Research Council of Canada, the 
recent survey made by the Massey 
Commission on the Arts and Letters 
in Canada, and the new Humanities 
Association in Canada make this a 
timely book for all those who are 
interested in the New Humanism. 


Beginning with an a euplanaticn of 
this upsurge of t in the 
humanities, Professor Thompson pro- 
ceeds to tie in the present-day 
political, social, economic, religious, 
and cultural life of the new age. 
Chapters are devoted to the role of 
Education, of the Arts and Sciences, 
of the family, the community, and 
the state in our new planetary 
world. 





The role of religion, of philosophy, 
and the influences of history and 
science are woven into the pattern 
of modern life 


Both educators and the general 
public will find in these pages not 
only a record of our present-day 
problems and hazards but an 
ardent plea for the recognition of 
the importance of the Individual in 
shaping the destiny of man. 


Especially at this time of doubt 
and uncertainty, no library or edu- 
cator can afford to be without this 
latest contribution to the new 
humanism formed on iaith in the 
potentialities of Man and his ulti- 
mate achievement of a planetary 
democracy 


283 pages — $3.75 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
(CANADA) LIMITED 


381-383 Church St. 


Toronto, Ontario 
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At The Sign Of The Alpine Rose, by 
Malcolm Savile. The story of three 
English children’s visit with an Aus- 
trian friend whose father has disap- 
peared. Ages 12-15. Ryerson, $1.50. 


Automobile Construction And Opera- 
tion, by James A. G. Easton and 
George W. Mahn. A new and revised 
edition, enlarged and re-illustrated to 
include all the developments in the 
automotive industry. High school and 
older. Ryerson, $1.90. 


The Blue Book, by E. R. Boyce. A sim- 
ple story which emphasizes progress 
in reading. Grade II. Macmillan, 40c. 


Botany For Fun, by Gareth H. Brown- 
ing. The secrets of plant life are told; 
a number of simple experiments are 
given. Grades VIII-XII. McC. & S., 
$1.50. 


Canadian Law, by W. H. Jennings. 
Requirements of the course in Busi- 
ness Law as prescribed for Commercial 
students. High school. Ryerson, prob- 
able price, $1.90. 


Canadian Law Workbook. The work- 
book to accompany Canadian Law, by 
W. H. Jennings. High School. Ryer- 
son, probable price, 95c. 


A Century Of Technology, edited by 
Percy Dunsheath, C.B.E. A factual re- 
view on which to base an estimate of 
past achievement and hopes and plans 
for future development. High School. 
Ryerson, $3.75. 


The Democracy Series, by Prudence 
Cutright and W. W. Charters. Two 
new editions of this well known pro- 
gram for the teaching of the demo- 
cratic way of living. 


Let’s Take Turns. Grade I. 
millan, $1.60. 


Enjoying Our Land. Grade II. Mac- 
millan, $1.70. 


Mac- 


Entre Nous, by George A. Klinck. 
French text offers selection of short 
stories, anecdotes, crossword puzzles, 
poems, and riddles; exercises—dicta- 
tion, conversation, word study, etc. 
Grade XI. Ryerson, probable price, 95c. 


Family Meals and Hospitality, by Dora 
S. Lewis. Covering the wide range of 
topics needed in a preparatory course 
in homemaking. Grades XII-XIII. 
Macmillan, $3.75. 


Follow Your Broken Nose, by Honor 
McKay. Tale of mystery and adven- 
ture in France with an ex-Secret Ser- 
vice officer. Ages 10-12. Ryerson, 
1.35. 


Games You Can Make And Play, by 
Paul V. Champion. Twenty-eight games 
which can be made in a short time, and 
with the simplest of tools. High School. 
Ryerson, $3.35. 


Great Discoverers—Book I and II, by 
ron mee hg Rogers. Book I, Marco Polo, 
Columbus, da Gama and Magellan. 
Book II, " exploits of Drake, Tasman, 
Cook and Amundsen. Large type and 
coloured illustrations. Ages «8-10. 
Ryerson, 65¢ each. 


I Rode With The Covenanters, by Kath- 
leen Fidler. Story of Scotland told in 
the words of John Neilson, who, one 
morning in 1666, found himself march- 
ing in the Covenanters’ Army. Ages 
10-12. Ryerson, $1.50. 


Latin-American Leaders, edited by 
Mathilda Schirmer. Ten thrilling wae 
stories of famous Latin-Americans, il- 
lustrated. Ages 12-15. Ryerson, $1.70. 


Life Of An American Workman, by 

Walter P. Chrysler. An informal biog- 

raphy of the head of one of America’s 

greatest industries. Grades IX-XIII. 
, Mead, $3.50 


Local Rag, by Barbara Villy Cormack. 

A romance centering around the news- 

fo aed , in a small Alberta town. High 
. Ryerson, $3.25. 


Lucky The Cat, by Margaret Kent. 
Contains language stories delightfully 
told and — in —_ type. Grades 
IV-VI. Macmillan, 30c. 


The Macmillan Readers, by Gates, 
Huber and Salisbury. Entirely new 
readers employing the established 
Gates method of teaching reading. 
Colour illustrations. Macmillan. 


Tuffy And Boots—pre primer, 50c. 
Splash—pre primer, 50c. 


At The Lake — supplementary pre 
rimer, 45c. 
ed And Sally—primer, $1.35. 


Snow; The Christmas Tree; Mr. and 
Mrs. Big—unit readers to accom- 
pany “Ted And Sally”, each 40c. 


Tommy Little — supplementary pre 
primer, $1.40. 

On Four Feet — basal first reader, 
40c. 


The Open Window; Three Little Ele- 
phants; Toby—unit readers to ac- 
company “On Four Feet”, each 40c. 


Manitoba Roundabout, by Lyn Har- 
rington. The first full-fledged travel 
book on Manitoba; illustrated with 25 
beautiful photographs. High School. 
Ryerson, $3.50. 


Maoriland Fairy Tales, by Edith Howes. 
Stories of the Maoris, who left their 
Motherland, ‘ “Hawa-iki” , and journeyed 
to “Ao-tea-roa”, “Land of the Long- 
White Cloud”. ” Ages 5-7. Ryerson, 
$1.25 


Megab The Sky-Cleaner, by Margaret 
Kent. Contains language stories de- 
lightfully told and printed in large 
clear type. Grades -VI. Maemillan, 
30c. 


Medern Book Ends, by R. B. New- 
hauser. Twenty-four plates of book 
ends, and small drawings oe 
the various steps in making the boo 
end. High School. Ryerson, $2.75. 


More Games And Parties, by Nellie M. 
Lewis. Help for the physical director, 
the club leader, the group worker, the 
playground, the camp, the picnic and 
the home. High school. Ryerson, prob- 
able price, $3.25. 
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Number Experiences, Book I, by Geral- 
dine W. Birkett and Marian James. 
Book I, a new Canadian series which 
will have accompanying Teachers’ 
Manuals, uses toys as the subject of 
the illustrations. Grade I. Dent and 
Macmillan, 70c. 


Northland Post, by Alice Marwick. 
The story of the town of Cochrane, 
whinch celebrated its fortieth annivers- 
ary on July 1, 1950. High School. 
Ryerson, $3.00. 


New Treasure Seekers, by E. Nesbit. 
Concluding volume of the escapades of 
the Bastable family. Grades V-VIII. 
McC, & S., $1.75. 


Pennies For A Pony, by Catherine 
Spencer. Illustrated by Cecil G. Trew. 
The adventures which befell two girls 
in their efforts to save enough money 
for a pony. Grades IV-VII. Macmil- 
lan, $1.75 


The Picture Gallery Of Canadian His- 
tory, Volume III, by C. W. Jefferys 
and T. W. McLean. The third and last 
volume of an important series. Public 
and High School. Ryerson, $2.75. 


Practical Wood-carving Projects, by 
Enid Bell. Twenty-two specific pro- 
jects are described step by step. Illus- 
trated. World Pub. Co., $2.25. 


Problems In American Democracy, by 
S. Howard Patterson. (Revised edi- 
tion.) Shows the advantages of democ- 
racy and that the perpetuation of 
democracy depends upon individual co- 
operation. Grades XII-XIII. Macmil- 
lan, $3.85. 


The Romance Of The Canadian Canoe, 
by John Murray Gibbon. How the 
canoe has followed the entire course 
of Canadian history in an almost spec- 
tacular way. High School. Ryerson, 
$4.50. 


Round The World To Britain, by J. B. 
Heisler. Adventure story of a young 
Czech during World War II. Grades 
VII-XIII. McC. & S., $2.00. 


Science And Common Sense, by James 
B. Conant, President, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Shows how scientific problems 
appear to the people who have to solve 
them. High School. Ryerson, $6.00. 


Selected Poems Of Duncan Campbell 
Scott, edited by Edward Killoran 
Brown. The best poems of one of 
Canada’s most distinguished poets. 
High School. Ryerson, $3.50. 


Selected Poems Of Ida Emma Fitch 
Baker. Biographical introduction by 
Ray Palmer Baker, the author’s son. 
High School. Ryerson, $3.00. 


The Shape Of Ships, by William Mc- 
Dowell. The story of the development 
of ships from the earliest known carv- 
ings down t> present-day. Ages 15-18. 
Ryerson, $2.00. 


Skit And Skat, written and illustrated 
by Morgan Dennis. A book about a 
black cocker puppy and an Angora 
kitten. Grade I. Macmillan, $2.00. 


Snow, Ice And Penguins, by Charles 

e. A cavaleade of Antarctic adven- 
tures from the first recorded sixteenth 
century voyage to 1948. Grades IX- 
XIII. Dodd, Mead, $4.75. 
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Is PRODUCTION RISING T00? 


Here's the extra executive capacity 
your firm needs today |! 


Business is running in high gear. 
Competent, trained executives are be- 
coming hard to find, Stop looking 
outside. You have an untapped reserve 
of executive capacity right in your own 
organization! It consists of the precious 
time being lost daily by valuable people, 
forced to use an antiquated, roundabout 
way to get their work out. 

Free them to accomplish more! 


How? With Edison Voice Writing—the 


most direct method of getting action on 
their thoughts and work. 

Surveys prove the Edison Voicewriter 
steps up the tangible accomplishment of 
executives by 20% to 50%. And, gains 
secretaries an average of 334% ad- 
ditional time—time in which they can 
assume other tasks. Best of all: it does 
all this not by making anyone work 
harder, but by easing their efforts, by 
simplifying their jobs. 


Here’s how the DISC Edison Voicewriter 


offers you more 


Edison’s sheer electronic magic gives 
you greater clarity range, makes the 
reproduced voice actually more under- 
standable than the voice “in 
person.” 

You get greater accuracy with 
Edison’s famous Keymatic Index which 
has a greater index area. 

Just slide in the record, flip the 
cover closed and—presto!—the disc is 
flat, centered and ready. Edison's 
exclusive feature automatically 


same 


positions the record on the instrument. 

Also offered is a complete enclosure 
which eliminates dust, three choices of 
playback which increases the versatility 
of the instrument, and a complete 
system of indexing discs for transcrib- 
ing, filing or mailing. These plus 
features make the DISC Edison Voice- 
writer preferred more often than all 
competing makes combined. Write for 
our free demonstration to show you how 
to increase your production. 


C EDISON VOICEWRITER 


FREE "OFFICE TRIAL! 


Thomas A. Edison of Canada Limited 
>F i 205 Richmond St. West, Toronto, Ontario 


I would like, at no obligation, an office trial of 


FINE 


CBronn, C Edina. 


CHM 


Name 


Firm 


the Disc Edison Voicewriter. 


Address 


. 
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Peach Tree Farm 


By Harry W. Brown, Norman RK. 
Wightman, William A. Mar- 
shall, Milton F. Pummell, Hugh 
R. Partlow, Alexander Kuska, 
Robert J. Carter, George E. 
Tait. 

This particularly attractive 

reader for Grade II, Upper Level, 

should also prove of real value 
to the Social Studies Class. It is 

the story of the adventures of a 

family in the Niagara Peninsula. 

The illustrations are beautifully 

drawn. $1.75. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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Tiny minds have a lot to learn. It’s important to their 
th that they learn about towels by thoughtful example 


- not bitter experience. 


Set the example for your 


school today by using Tareriake | Paper Towels. Interlake 


Paper Towels in your 


room will give 


protection against hand-borne diseases at mo extra cost. 
Ask our nearest office to demonstrate the high absorb- 


ency and extra strength of Interlake Paper 


owels and 


to show you the Interlake vertical dispenser which 
releases one towel at a time 
Interlake Paper Towels, both Interfolded and Con- 
tinuous — are available. Order them by name~ 


INTERLAKE TISSUE 


Toronte 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


Saint John, N.B. 


folded Towels— Atlas & Simcoe 
Roll Towels— Peerless 


MILLS CO. LIMITED 


330 Bay Street 

1061 Sun Life Building 
110-120 Princess Street 
81 Rebson Street 
Schofield Paper Co., Ltd. 


PL. 7901 
8094 


PAPER TOWELS 


The Story Of Matter, by M. Roy Foran 
and H. Ritchie Chipman. Designed to 
bridge the gap between junior matricu- 
lation chemistry and college chemistry. 
Grades XII-XIII. Macmillan, $3.50. 


The Story Of The Treasure Seekers, by 
E. Nesbit. Adventures of the Bastable 
children in their attempt to restore the 
family fortune. Grades V-VIII. McC. 
& S., $1.75. 


Streamlined English, by Dr. Frank C. 
Laubach. Presents a new, easier way 
for new Canadians to speak and read 
English. Macmillan, 75c. 


Teach Me To Pray, by Bill and Bernard 
Martin. Helps parents teach their 
children to pray and inspire children 
to pray. Four colours. Grades K-III. 
McC. & S., $1.79. 


A Teacher Looks At The Curriculum, 
by John Diamant. Mr. Diamant brings 
his critical faculties to bear on the 
present high school curriculum. High 
School teachers. Ryerson, $1.00. 


This Is New Brunswick, by Jessie I 
Lawson and Jean M. Sweet. A tour 
illus- 
yerson, $3.50. 


The Wouldbegoods, by E. Nesbit. The 
Bastable children ind their friends 
form themselves into the Society of 
the Wouldbegoods. Grades V-VIII. 
McC. & S., $1.75. 


The Y.M.C.A. In Canada, by Murray 
G. Ross. An uncensored report of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Canada High School. Ryerson, prob- 
able price, $6.00. 


of New Brunswick, ten 
trated. High School. 


Making Committees Effective by Ed- 
ward F. Sheffield—Ryerson—75c. 


Making Committees Effective is, the 
writer suggests, a useful little book 
for those who find themselves engaged 
in committee work of one kind or an- 
other. It is not a new book on par- 
liamentary procedure, but a handbook 
of suggestions on how a committee 
should carry out its work. It deals 
specially with small informal commit- 
tees. The author first enumerates five 
characteristics of an effective commit- 
tee and then discusses his subject under 
the following headings: Functions and 
Types of Committees, Getting Organ- 
ized, Planning and Preparing for Meet- 
ings, Committees At Work, Committee 
Records. 


Handbook of Broadcasting by Waldo 
Abbot—McGraw-Hill—$6.50. 
Publication is announced of a new 

edition of Abbot’s Handbook of Broad- 

casting—an encyclopedia of facts con- 
cerning a!] the non-engineering phases 
of radio and television. 

Programming, directing, operating 
routines, writing commercial continuity, 
auditioning, the business functions of 
broadcasting stations . . . these are 
just a few of the subjects covered 
thoroughly in this up-to-date reference 


. 


book. 
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TODAY’S CLASSROOM ap Dil 


for 
oo} (Tortola me tdalole) Malelaal= Teaching 


Better 
for 
Learning 
Like 
Nature’s 
Own 
Green 


Pleasing 
to the Eye 


Restful 
to the Senses 


Recommended 
Litesite is color-toned t d those fi by 
uitesite is color-toned to guar ose fine young eyes ht 
and to provide a visual environment that is conducive Ar chitects 


to better learning. A Litesite classroom is good to see e 
—and good to see in. 





Appreciated 


“Hyloplate” in a new lighter brighter color on the by 


Hyloplate “Litesite” is that grand old chalkboard 


refreshing cool green side. 


Teachers 


STERLING “Litesite” is manufactured from long- and 
fibred asbestos and Portland cement under tremendous 


hydraulic pressure. Students 


In many of Canada’s most modern school buildings you will find Sterling 
“Litesite” installed and giving excellent satisfaction. 


106-108 YORK STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 
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Our Earth and Man 


Eurasia and the Modern 
World 


By Gertrude Whipple and Preston 
E. James. $3.85. 


This book maintains and extends 
the geographic understandings 
and skills developed in—Our 
Earth, Using Our Earth, Living 
on Our Earth, At Home on Our 
Earth and Neighbours on Our 
Earth. 


It provides, first, a study of the 
regional geography of Eurasia 
and, second, a study of the 
modern world, including the 
centres of production, the vital 
importance of conservation, and 
problems of the distribution of 
people. 


The Table of Contents includes 
such pertinent headings as— 
World Centres for Production of 
Raw Material; Manufacturing 
Industry and World Trade, Con- 
servation of the Earth's Re- 
sources; World Problems of 
Population and Settlement; Time 
and the Seasons. 


OUR EARTH AND MAN contains 
a wealth of maps of many kinds 
as well as 226 photographs, of 
which 43 are in full colour 


Teaching English in 


High Schools 


Revised Edition, by E. A. Cross 
and Elizabeth Carney. $4.70. 


This new edition of a “down-to- 
earth” approach to the teaching 
of language, grammar, spoken 
English, composition and written 
English, discusses basic English 
and outlines literature as a 
means to develop personality 
Chepters on punctuation, com- 
position writing, anthologies and 
the library have been entirely 
rewritten, and the importance of 
radio, television, and the comics 
to the teacher of English is intro- 
duced. In fact every phase of 
teaching English in junior and 
senior high schools is covered in 
this text which gives ample evi- 
dence of experienced judgment, 
common sense and a knowledge 
of actual problems 


THE 
Macmillan Company 


of Canada Limited 


70 Bond Street 
Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Encyclopaedia Films Releases 70 New Titles in 1950 


The release of 18 new educational 
films during November and December 
brought the total number of produc- 
tions issued by Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films during 1950 to 70, making 
it by far the most productive year in 
the firm’s 21 year history. 

The release of 70 films during 1950 
is contrasted with an annual produc- 
tion of about 12 motion pictures only 
a decade ago and is exactly double the 
number of films released in 1949. 

In commenting on the rapidly mount- 
ing schedule of releases, EBFilms’ Pres- 
ident C. Scott Fletcher points out that 
the EBF library of educational films 
now exceeds 400 titles. EBF still has 


a goal of a basic library of 1,100 films 
for the school curriculum. 

Featured among the motion pictures 
released during the year are 14 addi- 
tions to the series on great men and 
women, bringing to 20 the number of 
films in this basic biographical library. 

In addition to the increased distribu- 
tion of motion pictures, EBFilms pre- 
pared and released 43 filmstrips bring- 
ing to an even 100 the number of strips 
now available. Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films also entered into a new 
phase of the audio-visual field during 
the year with the release of two foreign 
language teaching films combining 
sound motion pictures with phonograph 
records. 





Broadcasting to Schools—Published by 
Unesco—Sales agents in Canada The 
Ryerson Press. 

A comprehensive picture of the con- 
cepts and methods and uses of radio 
in the general educational system of 
different countries is given in a 215- 
page book published by Unesco, entitled 
“Broadcasting to Schools”. 

The volume, which is the first to 
provide governments and broadcasting 


. organizations with so wide a range of 


technical data, covers the history of 
school broadcasting, methods of control 
and supervision, reports on such special 
subjects as the use of frequency modu- 
lation, television, and methods of inter- 
nationa] exchange of programmes. 
The Unesco survey also contains 
studies on special uses of radio in the 
fight against illiteracy, in  kinder- 
gartens, as a substitute for direct teach- 
ing, and as an arm for international 
understanding. Another feature in- 
tended to be of practical value to gov- 
ernments and organizations, is a list 
of school broadcasting specialists in 
different countries of the world. 


The Use of Mobile Cinema and Radio 
Vans—Unesco booklet—The Ryerson 
Press. 

To develop and stimulate the educa- 
tional use of mobile vans in countries 
with a high percentage of illiteracy, 
Unesco has just published a 192-page 
illustrated booklet entitled “The Use 
of Mobile Cinema and Radio Vans in 
Fundamental Education”. Such equip- 
ment has been an important instrument 
in literacy and other educational work 
in scores of countries including India, 


Pakistan, China, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Turkey, Greece, Iraq, Persia, the Soviet 
Union, Canada, Poland, Hungary, vari- 
ous Latin American nations, and Brit- 
ish, Belgian and Portuguese colonies. 

The new Unesco booklet provides in- 
formation not only on the vans them- 
selves and their use, but also about film 
and filmstrip projectors, record players, 
recording instruments, radio receiving 
sets, microphones, amplifiers and on the 
organizing of film shows. 


Pin High—16 mm. colour film—Associ- 
ated Screen News. 

The Canadian golfers will have the 
opportunity of seeing their golfing peers 
at work in the recent 1950 Canadian 
open Golf Championship, through the 
medium of a 16mm Kodachrome film, 
Pin High. 

“Pin High” was produced at the 
Royal Montreal Golf course, and is a 
pictorial digest of this year’s outstand- 
ing Canadian golf event. Among the 
golfing greats featured are Jim Ferrier, 
the Australian, who won the Open, Ted 
Kroll, Doug. Ford, Glen Teal, and Stan 
Leonard of Vancouver. Also shown, 
are Sammy Snead, Lawson Little and 
Gene Kunes, former Canadian Open 
winners. 

Of particular interest is the demon- 
stration given by the leading golfers in 
attendance prior to the opening of play. 
Also shown is Royal Montreal’s amaz- 
ing museum of golfing gear of days 
gone by. 

This new motion picture is available, 
free, to schools and organizations equip- 
ped with a 16mm sound projector. 
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Young America Filmstrips — Ryerson 

Film Service, Toronto. 

The Young America filmstrip series is 
carefully planned in relation to the cur- 
riculum and the student. They are au- 
thentic and accurate and are classroom 
tested. They are packaged in sets, each 
an educational grouping according to 
purpose and levels of use. Each set is 
accompanied by a printed teacher’s 
guide designed to help the classroom 
teacher to get the best out of it. Sets 
have been organized in reading and 
science for the primary grades, music 
and geography for the middle grades, 
safety for the junior high school, health 
and literature for the senior high school 
and history and arithmetic on the col- 
lege level. Complete data regarding 
these filmstrips may be obtained by 
writing to the Ryerson Film Service, 
Toronto. 


McGill University Films Intercollegiate 
Games 

At every McGill University game— 
fair weather or foul—one or more Asso- 
ciated Screen News’ cameramen are on 
hand to shoot the epic play by play. 
While the Sunday afternoon quarter- 
backs are arguing just how they would 
have played the game, the film negative 
is being processed, and early on Mon- 
day morning the positive print is de- 
livered to McGill. 

The films are run through for the 
McGill squad without comment—after 
which the comment from Coach Obeck 
starts to fly. The pictures are run over 
and over again for the team’s benefit, 
and technical errors committed in the 
game are highlighted. Improper Mc- 
Gill blocking has been recorded, and 
even though the Redmen have won the 
game by a 20-0 margin, Obeck hammers 
home the point that this poor blocking 
cost the team yardage and a possible 
touchdown. The films are screened 
again and again for the team during 
the entire week, until the players have 
re-lived the game at least twelve times. 

The McGill student body and the pub- 
lic have an opportunity to re-hash the 
game when the films are shown on Mon- 
day evenings to the McGill Touchdown 
Club in the Montreal High School audi- 
torium. A question-and-answer period 
follows the screening of the football 
films. This session is taped by a local 
radio station and broadcast the next 
night. 


Of Human Rights — 16 mm. Film — 

United Nations. 

Dutch scenarist, Helen van Dongen, 
who with Robert Flaherty produced the 
film “Louisiana Story” has completed a 
new film called “Of Human Rights”, 
taking as its central theme the United 
Nations’ Charter. Against a _back- 
ground of the U.N. Department of In- 
formation, this film contrasts the avow- 
ed aims of the Charter with practical 
living conditions. The action takes 
place in an imaginary provincial town 
where human rights are strongly op- 
posed. Three professional actors and 
about twenty New York schoolboys play 
the leadings parts. 

The same theme was the subject of 
a short Canadian film called “Our Town 
is the World”, showing how the inhabi- 
tants of a small town, especially the 
children, transform the rights of man 
into reality. 
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Aldis 


Brilliantly simple — 
simply brithant / 


The Perfect Mate for the Famous ALDIS Epivisor 


THE BUDGET PROJECTOR 


Gor Slides, Micre- Slides and Gilmstups 


You may start with the 
300 Watt Model costing only $69.50 
and build up through the 
500 Watt and 750 Watt Models 
to the superlative 
1000 Watt Model at $185.00 
(WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE) 


Send for free 16mm Film Catalogue 


ARROW FILMS LTD. 


214 ADELAIDE STREET WEST 


MONTREAL TORONTO REGINA 




















back. 





FRANK G. McKAY co. trp. 


36 Wellington Street East 


Natural Slate Chalkboards 
Are Still Best — 


Three Types of Chalkboards are Used in Schools To-day 


1. NATURAL SLATE — the original school chalkboard direct from the 
slate quarry. The same quality all the way through, from front to 


. COMPOSITION — manufactured from a variety of materials and 
surfaced to take chalk writing. 


. GLASS — also surfaced to bite the chalk. 
For Performance and Durability We Recommmend 
“TUNNEL” BRAND NATURAL SLATE CHALKBOARD 


If you prefer composition chalkboard, let us quote you on CINOPLATE (Masonite backing) 


or CINOBESTOS (Asbestos-cement) 


Toronto, Ontario 








Health Adventures—Slide Film Series 

—Jam Handy Organization. 

How the human body works and the 
reasoning behind the rules of health, 
are clearly and interestingly presented 
in a new series of discussional slide- 
films entitled Health Adventures, pro- 
duced by The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion. Photographed in full colour, the 
series is designed for use in later ele- 
mentary and junior high school grades. 


The nine slide-films in the series 
contain 526 large lighted pictures. The 
explanatory text printed on the slide- 
films is concise, simple and direct. The 
units stimulate student participation, 
and readily may be integrated with 
health charts, textbooks and activities. 


The slidefilms bring health closer to 
the child’s interests, showing students 
how the human body works and why 
health rules should be obeyed. 


The Health Adventures kit is di- 
vided into two parts. Part I, “The 
Head”, contains four films dealing with 
the teeth, eyes, ears, nose and throat. 
Part II, “The Body”, contains five films 
on the skin, food and digestion, bones 
and muscles, heart and lungs, and 
sleep and rest. 

Each film is divided into units of 
instruction, one of which may be pre- 


sented in an average class period. The 
first two or three units of each film 
deal with the purposes and function 
of a specific part of the body. The last 
unit of each film stresses the care of 
these specific parts. 


School Television in Philadelphia 


School television in Philadelphia is 
no longer an experiment. It has become 
a regular teaching aid in an increasing 
number of classrooms. A creative arts 
programme, designed for elementary 
schools, is carried out with children of 
different elementary schools each week. 
Finger painting, table decorations, 
winter landscapes, and hooked rugs are 
among the topics. 


A career forum, covering 28 weeks is 
conducted regularly. Pupils of public, 
parochial, private, and suburban high 
schools discuss with leaders of indus- 
try, the professions, and business the 
opportunities in a wide variety of 
careers. 


Special telecasts are conducted from 
time to time tc acquaint educators and 
parents with the potentiality of tele- 
vision as an educational medium, and 
stations and manufacturers have will- 
ingly co-operated with the staff in a 
number of meetings. In November, a 
closed circuit telecast of two school 


programmes was conducted at the regu- 
lar staff meeting of the schools. Cam- 
eras and equipment were moved to the 
auditorium of the board of education 
building so that the programme could 
be seen both on the stage and on the 
screens. Three hundred and fifty school 
people were in attendance. 


Primitive Artists of Haiti, produced 
by Benoit-de-Tonnancour Films, Mont- 
real, Canada, and distributed by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, uses full 
colour film to explain and interpret the 
techniques of primitive painting. A 
number of well known paintings by 
such famous primitives as the late Hec- 
tor Hyppolite are shown, as well as this 
artist and many others at work on 
paintings, sculpture and carving. 

The film explains the renascence of 
Haitian art under the leadership of 
DeWitt Peters and the establishment 
of the Port-au-Prince Art Center. The 
close alliance between Haitian art and 
the practice of voodoo religion is shown 
to explain the prevalence of mystical 
themes in Haitian painting. 

As a background to the entire picture 
the film shows continuous examples 
of native life and mores and is scored 
with native Haitian singing and drum 
rhythms recorded in Haiti. 

The film is intended for junior and 
senior high school art and art appre- 
ciation classes and for adult groups. 
It is a one reel, full colour film. 
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C-I-L COLOUR CONDITIONING 


in St. Lawrence High School 








Workshops. Overhead 
partitions, doors, radiator 
casings and window trim 
finished in C-I-L. Dado 


Enamel Green. 


Commercial Classroom, 
in C-4-L 

« Lightone 

radiator 

casings and other trim in 
C-1-L Dado Enamel Green. 





The new St. Lawrence High School for suburban 
students in the Township of Cornwall, Ont., embodies the 
most recent principles of school design. Planned by H. H. 
Roberts, it now serves 600 students, and by the end of 
1953 will be doubled in size to accommodate 1,000. 
Noteworthy features are air conditioning; glass blocks for 
window walls; acoustic ceilings; mastic tiles and linoleum on 
floors; metal radiator casings. 

C-I-L Interior Finishes were used throughout, and colours 
selected in accordance with modern Colour Conditioning 
principles. 


Colour enhances design, says architect 


“The design has been enhanced through the use of colour,” Home E mas ahaaes 
says Mr. Roberts. “Colour Conditioning has been of in- head partitions in C-l-L 
estimable help, and has enabled us to carry to completion an iGegee ae eee CeleL 
ideal color scheme for this school.” Acorn Deep Beown: wee 
“Visitors say this is the most beau- Super White E ADVISORY SERVICE 
tiful school they have seen,” i The Paint and Varnish Divi- 
comments Mr. Lalonde, the princi- operas Pept sion of CANADIAN INDUS- 
pal. “The colours are restful and — Grey. TRIES LIMITED welcomes the 
J d : full iated opportunity to assist in developing 
aay an I are ully appreciate colour schemes and suggesting 
y the staff. suitable products. Write or 
your nearest C-I-L District 
Office. Halifax, Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED - MONTREAL ‘ancouver. 
“Serving Canadians through Chemishy”’ 
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MONCTON . MONTREAL ° 


for the 
Large Auditorium 


FILMOARC 


16mm Movies 
at their best! 


Peak of precision perform- 
ance is available with 
Filmoarc . . . brilliant car- 
bon-arc illumination for 
larger screen sizes ... twin or 
power speakers for difficult 
acoustic conditions .. . Bell & 
* Howell engineering ensure 
highest quality performance 
7 in 16mm sound-on-film pro- 
jector. 
Average installation, $2000. 
to $2500. Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 





Free to Purchasing 
Departments 
CONDENSED CATALOGUE 
of Visual Aids ... Movie slide, 
slidefilm projectors; photo- 
graphic equipment and supplies. 
Write for your copy to Beno- 
graph, 1330 Sherbrooke W., 
Montreal, Que. 








benograph 


A DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SCREEN NEWS 
temeveo 


TORONTO ° 


WINNIPEG ° VANCOUVER 


Canadian Film on the Blind in Production for Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind 


A new motion picture is to be pro- 
duced by Crawley Films Ltd. of Otta- 
wa and Toronto for the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. The film 
will be aimed at rousing public interest 
in the prevention of blindness, with 
special reference to glaucoma. 

Several sequences will show Canada’s 
first glaucoma clinic in operation, The 
clinic head will act as 
viser for the film. 

The picture will tell the story of a 
man who 


technical ad- 


has glaucoma but fails to 
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realize it. A check-up with an eye 
physician reveals the ailment and it is 
arrested before The 
film will suggest that everyone reach- 
ing the age of 40 should consult an 
eye doctor, as many eye ailments preva- 
lent past middle aze can be detected at 
this time and subsequent blindness can 
often be arrested. 

It is expected that the film will be 
ready for genera! distribution across 
Canada this spring. 


blindness occurs. 





* U.N.: Its 


"It's easy to match 
umbo's memory when 
you usé a Dixon Tico 


. « » the pencil that helps 
you remember! 

Write with the strong, 
smooth leads... set the 
clean legible outlines. 
Note the eraser firmly 
locked in a strong metal 
ferrule with double 
yellow bands. And it's 
not likely you'll forget 

DIXON 


TICONDEROGA 


MADE Ht 8 DEGREES FROM 28 TO 4H 

Order trom dealer by the dozen or by the gross 
DIXON PENCIL COMPANY LIMITED 

MONTREAL - NEWMARKET - TORONTO . VANCOUVER 


“The Voices of the UN” Speak in a 
New Record Album 

A history in sound of the events 
and the personalities which have played 
a part in the building of a world 
organization for peace has been issued 
in the United States in the form of a 
record album entitled “This is the 
Actual Voice”. The album 
was culled from 40,000 recordings and 
hundreds of thousands of feet of mag- 
netic tape recordings on file at UN 
headquarters at Lake Success. 

Voices include those of Harry Tru- 
man, Andrei Vishinsky, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Clement Attlee, Trygve Lie, 
Ralph Bunche, Andrei Gromyko, Jawa- 
harlal Neru, Herbert Evatt, Einstein, 
and many others. 

The album also records the short- 
wave radio bulletins broadcast by the 
World Health Organization from Gen- 
eva reporting the outbreak of a cholera 
epidemic in Egypt, the fight WHO 
waged, with world aid, and the speedy 
eradication of the disease in 30 days. 
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Now Available to 
Educational Institutions... 





SPECIAL PURCHASE PRICE 


AND 


\ FREE REPLACEMENT PLAN 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


C.G.E. arrangement 


@ You'll have the finest Electri- To help Home Economics Departments, Canadian General 
cal Appliances at SPECIALLY Electric offers to supply Electrical Appliances for edu- 
REDUCED PRICES. cational and instructional purposes. Take advantage of the 
@ Your equipment will always specially reduced prices for refrigerators, ranges, home 
be up-to-date...no charge = freezers, dishwashers, home laundry equipment and other 
for replacement. smaller appliances. 





Under this plan, your local G-E dealer replaces these 

appliances every two years with newer models... at no 
additional charge to the educational 
institution. 





Please send me “Appliance Exchange Program” Book. 

For full details, write now to 
ad eeiiadan: Appliance Division at the C.G.E. office 
pee nearest you, or to Canadian General 


Electric Company Limited, Toronto. 
City and Province 
Your Name 


Department 


poo 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO—Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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Venus VELVETS 
are favourites with 
teachers and pupils. 
Venus VELVETS 





are strong because 
they're “Pressure- 
Prooted.” 

The lead is actually 
bonded to the wood. 
Venus VELVETS 
are smooth, crisp 
and clean in action. 
Try them... 
you'll buy them! 


FOR HOMEWORK T00! 





VENUS 


VELVET 


PENCILS 


73! 








Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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THE E. B. EDDY COMPANY 
100 Years with One of Canada’s Greatest Pioneer Industries 


In 1851—one hundred years ago— 
Ezra Butler Eddy came to Canada as 
a young man of 24 seeking employment. 
Finding no other suitable occupation, 
he decided to manufacture sulphur 
matches by hand in Hull, Que. 

In 1856 he expanded his enterprise 
into the manufacture of wooden pails, 
washboards and clothes pegs, continu- 
ing to turn out matches at the same 
time. 

This early venture in match making; 
and his wooden pail, washboard and 
clothes pin business flourished. In the 
year 1866 he rented a small sawmill in 
Hull, and went into the lumber busi- 
ness. 

The year 1870 was significant in the 
growth of the company. Mr. Eddy 
was now able to buy his own small saw- 
mill, as well as some timber limits. He 
erected the sawmill! near the match fac- 
tory beside the Chaudiere Falls. 
added several more saw- 
mills; a sash-and-door factory, a plan- 
ing mill; as well as a box factory. In 
1880 his production had increased to 
the point where he was manufacturing 
185 cases of matches per day, as well 


He soon 


| as 75,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 


By this time the enterprise was becom- 
ing known as one of the largest indus- 
tries on the continent manufacturing 
forest products. 

In 1882 a disastrous fire destroyed 
most of the property, then valued at 
about $250,000. With a loun from the 
bank Mr. Eddy was able to reconstruct 
the plant within six months. By May, 
1883, the plant was in full operation 
again. There were now two large new 
sawmills; a pail and tub factory; a box 
factory; a sash and door and blind 


factory; a planing mill; several black- 
smith and machine shops, as well as 
offices and warehouses. 

A beehive of industry, the plant be- 
came one of the “sights” for visitors to 
Ottawa and Hull. A writer of the 
eighties described Hull as an area of 
“mills and still more mills” and an 
immense factory for the production of 
matches and pails.” 

In 1886 all the Eddy interests were 
consolidated under the name of The 
E. B. Eddy Company, capitalized at 
$300,000. Mr. Eddy became president 
and managing director of the com- 
pany; Mr. S. S. Cushman, vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Rowley, secretary-treasurer, 
and Mr. Millen and Mr. R. R. Dobell, 
directors. 

In 1888 Mr. Eddy decided to make 
his own wood-pulp. At that time sul- 
phite pulp was becoming recognized as 
a substitute for rags in the manufac- 
ture of paper. That year he began con- 
struction of a groundwood mill, which 
went into operation on December 16, 
1889. 

The first Mitscherlich mill was a ten- 
ton plant, consisting of four digesters 
and other apparatus. Mr. Eddy had 
ordered the machinery from the Inter- 
national Sulphite Fibre & Paper Co., 
which owned the rights for America. 
This company had built the first Mits- 
cherlich plant in 1887, in the U.S.A. 

The Eddy pulp rapidly became known 
throughout the continent. 

In 1890, Mr. Eddy decided to enter 
the field of papermaking. He first in- 
stalled a 72-inch cyclinder tissue ma- 
chine. This proved so successful that 
the following year he installed a 96- 
inch cyclinder board machine, and a 
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96-inch Union Machine Co. fourdrinier 
news machine. These were followed 
in 1893 by a 96-inch Bagley & Sweall 
foundrinier book machine, and in 1894 
by an 84-inch Harper for the manufac- 
ture of bag paper. Two years later he 
added a sixth machine, an 86-inch 
Yankee cylinder machine for making 
tissue. This was followed by the in- 
stallation of a 100-inch Black & Claw- 
son news machine. 

This placed The E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany at the head of the paper mills of 
the Dominion. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, the company was supplying news- 
print for nearly all the newspapers of 
Canada, including the papers on Can- 
ada’s West Coast. 

In addition to pioneering in the first 
sulphite pulp plant in Canada, the com- 
pany is also recognized for other 
“firsts”. The tirm has the record of 
being the first paper mill in the world 
to use electric power to drive a paper 
machine. Mr. Eddy acquired the first 
motor truck in the district at the turn 
of the century. He was also quick to 
see the advantages of the telephone, 
as well as the use of electricity for 
illumination. 


In 1900 one of the worst tragedies 
struck the company. A fire of epic pro- 
portions broke out in the City of Hull 
on April 26, 1900. Before the fire was 
over, most of Hull was in ashes. Al- 
most the entire Eddy property was 
destroyed, with the exception of the 
Sulphite Mill. Total loss had amounted 


to some $3,000,000. The plant, how- | 
ever, was soon rebuilt. Before the year | 


was over, the firm was manufacturing 


paper again. Before long, seven new | 


paper machines were installed. With 
these machines the firm soon was able 
to turn out some eighty tons per day 


of various papers, including, book, | 


news, poster, litho, manilla, tissue, 
toilet, cardboard, woodpulp board, card 
middles, writing, ledger and drug. 


On February 10, 1906, the death of | 
the founder, Ezra Butler Eddy occur- | 


red at the age of 78. Besides his work 
as a full-time industrialist, Mr. Eddy 
had served as Mayor of Hull in the 
‘seventies’, as well as Member of the 
Legislative Assembly for Ottawa. 


After Mr. Eddy’s death, Mr. Rowley | 


was elected president, being succeede¢ 
by Mr. Millen in 1915. 


Shortly after Mr. Eddy’s death, Mr. 
R. B. Bennett became actively asso- 
ciated with the firm. Mr. Bennett, who 
was later to serve the Dominion as 
Prime Minister, was elected a director 
of the company in 1916. In 1936 Mr. 
Bennett acquired the controlling in- 
terest in the company. That year the 
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Bright—but glareless 
always uniform in intensity, 
VIZ-AID fluorescent light- 
ing is the perfect answer to 
your commercial lighting 
needs. 


Available in attractive two- 
lamp and four-lamp models, 
VIZ - AID features easily 
removable enclosures, glass 
side panels, and a selection 
of attractive finishes. 


Why not get complete de- 
tails of how VIZ-AID and 
other AEC fluorescent units 
can help solve your lighting 
problems? Ask your whole- 
saler or send for the folder: 
“Your Guide to Modern 
Fluorescent Lighting.’’ 
Write to Amalgamated 
Electric Corporation Ltd., 
384 Pape Ave., Toronto, 
Ontario. 


AEC-L-51-28 


AMALGAMATED 





ELECTRIC CORPORATION LTD- MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 
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No. 778 Standard Specification with Leading School Architects across the Dominion 
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DOOR HARDWARE FOR DISAPPEARING WARDROBES 


Placed side by side for adjoining rooms, saves 
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ADDS SECURITY 


Petty pilfering is eliminated — under 
acher’s supervision at all times. 
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natch business was sold, and a modern 
oilet tissue converting department re- 
placed the match factory 
In 1943 Mr. Bennett retired from the 
ompany. His interests were purchased 
y Willard Garfield Weston, chairman 
Pt the Board of George Weston Limited, 
iscuit manufacturers. Mr. Weston is 
former member of the British House 
f Commons. 
In addition to many paper-making 
D cshines for various varieties of paper, 
ssets of the firm today include some 
6,000 square miles of 


timber land; 


three hydro-electric power plants which 
the company owns; and a giant filtra- 
tion plant which filters some six million 
gallons of water per day, as wel! as its 
own 


inter-plant railway line. 


The employs more than 
2,000 men and its properties in Hull 
were recently estimated at 
$18,000,000. 

Completely modernized in_ recent 
years, The E. B. Eddy Company has 
become widely known for the manufac- 
ture of fine and specialty papers, tissue 
and paperboard. The company now con- 
centrates on the manufacture of book, 
bond, news and poster paper; as well 
as toilet tissue, manilla, kraft, paper 
towels and envelopes. 

Out of the wastelands of 1851—one 
hundred years ago—the founder of The 
E. B. Eddy Company, Ezra Butler 
Eddy, helped to build an enterprise 
that has made Canada in 1951 a lead- 
ing industrial nation in the world. 


company 


some 





A List of Recipes for Better Home 
Lighting 

The Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany have issued a very interesting 
booklet entitled, “See Your Home in a 
New Light,” which gives detailed in- 
structions as to the best lighting prac- 
tice for reading, studying, work in the 
home, etc., that many school people may 
wish to obtain. The booklet gives 
twenty-two proven recipes for better 
light. 

Twenty-two 


“Proven Recipes” for 
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better living in a better-lighted home 
are provided in this well-illustrated 
booklet, based on careful scientific re- 
search but explained in easy-to-under- 
stand terms. 

The type and location of lamps in 
each room of the house is discussed. All 
the householder needs is a tape measure 
in order to follow the “recipes.” 

For example, the general lightin¢e 
needs of the living room are examined 

—followed by nine pages of illustrated 
material describing specific lighting 


needs in the living room. Other parts 
of the home, covered in a similar man- 
ner, include dining room, kitchen, bath 
room, bed rooms, laundry and work- 
shop. 

Non-commercial in nature, the book- 
let provides a valuable reference for all 
householders interested in improving 
the health, comfort and efficiency of 
their families by means of better light. 

Single copies are available on request 
from your nearest C.G.E. office. Bulk 
quantities may be obtained at cost for 
distribution by utilities or dealer or- 
ganizations. 


Standard Tube and T.L. Limited 

Information has been received that 
Standard Tube Company Limited, 
Woodstock, Ontario, and the interna- 
tionally known Tube Investments of 
Birmingham, England, have joined 
forces to better serve the tubing re- 
quirements of Canadian industry. The 
union of these two companies will 
henceforth be known as Standard Tube 
and T.I. Limited with Head Office at 
Woodstock and branch offices in Toron- 
to, Montreal and Ottawa. 


Molecular Model 

A useful aid for students of organic 
chemistry is being manufactured by the 
O. H. Johns Co. Limited, Toronto, in 
the form of a molecular model. The 
model consists of small wooden balls, of 
different colours to represent their re- 
spective elements, and a wire coil which 
fits into a hole in the “atoms”, to join 
them together. This way the student 
can quickly put together a molecule, 
showing three dimensions, rather than 
the two dimensional molecule which is 
represented in the common practice of 
writing out formula. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained by writing the 
O. H. Johns Glass Company, 219 Broad- 
view Ave., Toronto. 


Changes in Canadian Johns-Manville 
Executive 

Leslie M. Cassidy has been elected 
Chairman of the Board and Adrain R. 
Fisher has been elected President of 
the Canadian Johns-Manville Company 
Limited. Both are well known through- 
out Canada. 

Mr. Cassidy succeeds the late Lewis 
H. Brown who was Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer of Johns-Man- 
ville since 1929. Mr. Fisher, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Cassidy in the office of Presi- 
dent, was previously Vice-President for 
Production and General Manager of 
the company’s Asbestos Fibre Division 
which operates mines at Asbestos, Que- 
bes and Munro Township near Mathe- 
son, Ontario. 
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‘Wile ‘Wex 
‘Time... 
for ‘Winy W ots 


Kindergarten of Bayview School in Owen Sound, Ontario. Architect—John Layng, 

170 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario. General Contractor—Emery Engineering Co., 

TT Barrie, Ontario. Flooring Contractor—McArthur & Reilly, Owen Sound, Ontario 
H 


1S modern school floor teaches a timely lesson; the exceptional beauty, decorative- 
ness and functional efficiency of Tile-Tex Asphalt Tiles. 

Specially suited for kindergartens, Tile-Tex provides a warm, colourful, stainproof and 
scratchproof flooring that fits in perfectly with a tiny tot’s schedule of games, object lessons 
and social exercises. 

Warm, and smoothly comfortable for young folk to sit on during group games, Tile-Tex 
is one of the few floor coverings that performs satisfactorily with every school heating 
system. 

And Tile-Tex is decorative too! The wide variety of colours available plus tile-at-a-time 
installation make it easy to create a distinctive and attractive floor design. Custom-cut 
inserts can be set right into the floor for kindergarten games making Tile-Tex functional as 
well as decorative. 

Tile-Tex floors come spotless clean with merely a wipe of a damp mop. The smooth 
resilient surface will not readily absorb stains . . . resists wear and tear and deadens noise. 

Economy too is an added feature. The material cost of Tile-Tex is low. Installation is 
fast and economical. Maintenance is simple. 


Write today for complete information on the particular fitness of Tile-Tex for most 
school flooring. 


TR ati 


ASPHALT 30th Street, Long Branch, Toronto 14 


Sales Offices in Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal, Sackville, N.B., Charlottetown, 
St, John’s, Nfld, 


Also distributors of “Vitachrome”—"the floor of the 
fifties”. 
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COUNT YOUR ADVANTAGES 





When Equipping 
That New General Shop — 


1. An experienced staff to help in planning, equip- 
ping, and installing the machines and tools. 


2. Best quality machines, tools and equipment. 


3. A complete supply of drills, taps, jig and coping 
saw blades, sandpaper, files, etc., in stock. 


New Scientific General Catalogue 

A most interesting 4-page illustrated 
pamphlet, the first general catalogue 
ever to be issued by the company, has 
just Canadian Re- 
search Institute, 46 St. George Street, 
Toronto 5, Canada. The brochure de- 
scribes the extremely wide line of scien- 
tific instruments, chemical laboratory 
apparatus, electronic testing equipment 
and industrial control devices produced 
by the manufacturing section of the 
Institute, and indicates the various spe- 
Scialized services available from the or- 
ganization’s laboratories, 


been released by 








Research and development men, chem- 
ists, electrical engineers, teachers, pro- 
duction and maintenance executives who 
wish copies, without charge, can do so 
by writing direct to the Canadian Re- 
search Institute 


New Popular Priced Drill Press 

The South Bend Lathe Works has 
announced production of a new, low 
priced drill press in both bench and floor 
models. Known as “Economy Model,” 
this 14” drill press is ruggedly-con- 
structed for continuous industrial ser- 
vice. The net weight of the bench 
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SUPPLY HOUSE FOR SCHOOL SHOPS 


JAMES T.B ole) | fe) a & A COMPANY LIMITED 


321 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


model, for example, is 124 lbs. less mo- 
tor and chuck. 

These new drill presses are attract- 
ively designed and finished in fire engine 
red. Their construction has been simp- 
lified and several new features incor- 
porated. An automatic belt tension de- 
vice maintains proper tension on the 
motor belt. Spring tension helps to 
absorb shock if the drill should catch in 
the work. Quieter running at all speeds 
also results. Other features include an 
adjustable feed handle and one-piece 
head casting. The head and table col- 
umn bearings are not split and are 
equipped with double-olug locking bind- 
ers which do not change drill press 
alignment when either assembly is 
locked or unlocked on the column. This 
type of construction assures long life 
and retention of original accuracy. 

Various accessories such as table 
vise, fully enclosed belt guards, straight 
shank spindle, bench, multi-speed at- 
tachment, balanced pulleys, a mortising 
attachment, work light and motor wir- 
ing kits, etc., are available. The head- 
stock casting is drilled and tapped 
where necessary so that the light, wir- 
ing and switches ¢an be easiy installed 
by the user. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing A. R. Williams Machinery 
Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


Booklet on The Edison Remote Control 
Dictation 


A new 1-page, two-colour booklet re- 
leased by Thomas A. Edison, Incor- 
porated, describes the Company’s new 
TeleVoice system for remote control 
dictation. 

Entitled “ .. . a line on TeleVoice”, 
the booklet describes the entire system 
and explains its advantages. The Edi- 
son TeleVoice system consists of one to 
twenty telephone-like dictating stations 
wired to a central recording instrument, 
the Edison TeleVoicewriter. 

The booklet points out that the Tele- 
Voice system cuts dictation costs to the 
bone, bringing the cost per dictator 
served to an average one-third of the 
cost of individual dictating machines. 
By sharing TeleVoice stations dictators 
can even use instrument dictation for 
as low as one tenth the cost of an 
individual machine. 

Other features of Edison TeleVoice 
described are its proven success in 
actual use over the past six years, its 
complete simplicity, its ingenious fool- 
proof operation and the greatly in- 
creased speed of correspondence it 
makes possible. 

The booklet may be obtained from 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada Limited, 
205 Richmond St. W., Toronto. 
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HELPS MAKE “DOMINION: 
LINOLEUM FLOORS 


It is the exceptionally high proportion of cork in 
“Dominion” Linoleum floors which gives the “life”, 
the “shock-absorbing” quality . . . the quietness . . . 
the springy resilience which cushions every step. 
It is the skilful combination of ground cork, oxidized 
linseed oil and other elastic materials which results in 
toughness to withstand the pounding and grinding of 
thousands of grit laden shoes in schools, stores, offices, 
public buildings and homes . . . in fact, anywhere. 
And Dominion Linoleum is so easy to clean — an 
occasional waxing and polishing, then, with a swish 
of a damp mop, your floor sparkles again even after 
the worst kind of punishment . .. year in, year out... 
almost indefinitely ! 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM 
Company, Limited Montreal 


Insist upon Dominion 
Linol —look { 
oe identify coateth D ©] M I i | I re ] NE 


the face of the goods. 


Calle thije 
LINOLEUM 


and 








FOR... 


@ SCHOOL DESKS 

@ TEACHER’S DESKS 

@ RECEPTION ROOM FURNITURE 
@ STAGE CURTAINS 

@ LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
@ CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 

@ AUDITORIUM SEATING 


SPECIAL CONTRACT DIVISION 
TORONTO (Head Office) 
HALIFAX, MONTREAL, LONDON, WINNIPEG, 
REGINA, EDMONTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


Please direct all communications specifically to the 
Special Contract Division 
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“SOUTH BEND” 


Precision Lathes 


“South Bend” metal-working Lathes are standard 
equipment in many of Canada’s modern technical 
and vocational schools. These fine quality, back- 
geared, crew cutting lathes are excellent for train- 
ing and for practical shop requirements. 


Ask your nearest A. R. Williams office 
to forwerd an illustrated catalogue; or 
send 35¢ for valuable 160-page book, 
“How to Run a Lathe”. 

16-48 
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Amalgamated Electric Corporation Limited 

Armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Limited 
Arrow Films Limited 

Associated Screen News Limited 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company Limited 


Callander Foundry & Manufacturing Co. Limited 
Canadian General Electric Co. Limited 

Canadian Industries Co. Limited 

Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Limited 

Canadian Westinghouse Co. Limited 

Central Scientific Company (Hendry Division) 
Crane Limited 

Crystal Glass & Plastics Limited 


Dent, J. M. & Sons (Canada) Limited 
Dixon Pencil Co. Limited 

Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Limited 
Donnolly, James T. Co. Limited 


Eagle Pencil Co. of Canada Limited 
Edison, Thos. A. Co. of Canada Limited 
Edwards of Canada Limited 
Electro-Vox, Incorporated 


Flintkote Co. of Canada Limited 
Frost Steel & Wire Co. Limited 


Glidden Co. Limited 
Hendry Division (Ontario Scientific Co.) 


Interlake Tissue Mills Limited 
International Business Machine Co. Limited 


Johnson, S. C. & Son Limited 


MacEachern, Gordon A. 

Macmillan Co. of Canada Limited 

McKay, Frank G. Co. Limited 

Mimeograph Company Limited, The 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Limited 
Moyer School Supplies Limited 





Pitman, Sir Isaac & Sons (Canada) Limited 


Remington Rand Limited 

Reo Motor Co. of Canada Limited 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co. Limited 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. Limited 
Ryerson Press, The 


Simpson, Robert Co. Limited 
Standard Tube Co. Limited 
Steel Company of Canada Limited 


Telephoto Industries Limited 
Underwood Limited 


Van Wilson Equipment Company 
Venus Pencil Co. Limited 


West Disinfecting Co. Limited 
Williams, A. R. Machinery Co. Limited 
Wood, G. H. & Co. Limited 
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Give every student the advantages of scientific- 
ally designed classroom furniture. Stan-Steel 
School Desks are built in five sizes to accom- 
modate students from first grade to university, 
the design meeting professional approval. 


% Paul-Emile Laflamme, M.D., C.M.C., 
C.M.R., graduate of the hospital of 
Vienna, writes: “! have found this 
desk to contain a posture seat curved 
to fit the spinal curvature of young 
students whose immature backs need 
firm support.” 


J. O. McDonald, M.D., C.M., says: 
“The convexity of the back of the 
chair should make the pupil take an 
upright position and so will do away 
with the various acquired Scoliosis 
which were so prevalent in children 
using the straight backed chairs.” 


In addition, the new Stan-Steel desk has a 
rigid tubular steel frame with clean-cut design 
which facilitates janitor operations. 


% Complete statements 
may be examined at 
any time 
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TUBE 


pstock ONT 


i —— BRANCHES- 


TORONTO - 1663 DUFFERIN ST. .... PHONE KE. 3549 
MONTREAL - 754 WELLINGTON ST. .. PHONE UN. 5721 
OTTAWA - 121 SLATER ST. ........ PHONE 4-2220 





helping 
O PROTECT HEALTH 


TRAOE MARK 


OZIUM. .the glycol-ized vapor spray.. 
an excellent air sanitizer which will 
help to protect health wherever people 


work or congregate, when sprayed 





regularly. Reduces the hazard of 
infection from air-borne germs.. 
reconditions the air..eliminates unde- 
sirable odors quickly and pleasingly. 


OZIUM is used by thousands of 
schools, hospitals, offices, plants, and 
other large public buildings. It is 
economical and easy to use. 


We will be pleased to send you prices 
and full details without obligation. 


G. H. WOOD & COMPANY LIMITED 





